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Eagle-Picher Germanium has helped to make the 
modern hearing aid more efficient, and surpris- 
ingly lighter in weight. Old-fashioned hearing 
devices, with large cumbersome batteries which 
told the world of the wearer's affliction, have 
been outmoded. 


Much of this is true because Germanium has in- 
herent electronic properties that make possible 
the replacement of certain vacuum tubes with 
much smaller Germanium transistors. Transistors 
use so little power that batteries used to operate 
them are not only smaller and simpler, but will 
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last for months instead of days. 


Thus, hearing aids become pocket-size while 
gaining efficiency . . . and the hard-of-hearing 
blend into the crowd without missing a sound. 


Devices such as transistors and diodes, made 
with Eagle-Picher Germanium, are used by 
America’s leading manufacturers of electronic 
equipment in hearing aids, television sets, com- 
puters and a host of other items. This rare metal, 
Germanium, or some of the other Eagle-Picher 
products listed below, may serve in your business 
too. Let's talk it over. 


4 EAGLE- -PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 
Among these products are: Slab zinc « Lead and zinc pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber 
products ¢ Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium « The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium « 


Mineral wool home and industrial insulations ¢ Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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ARO. 


The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Bryan, Ohio 


Quarterly 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share of common stock 
payable October 15 to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business October 1, 1953. 


L. L. HAWK 


Sec.-Treas. 


September 17, 1953 
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3 over-the-counter stocks 
rise over 110% in month 


Read about these stocks—two mining and one 
oil—in the current issue of OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. Also con- 
tains detailed study of the “bottling boom” in 
the soft drink industry. Invest only $4.50 to 
receive full year subscription to OCSR, plus a 
copy of Over-the-Counter Dividend Champions, 
featuring 175 companies paying dividends regu- 
larly from 20 to 102 years. A pocket-size month- 
ly, OCSR is packed with hard-to-find informa- 
tion on the largest and fastest-growing U. S. 
investment market. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details of new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Ini- 
tial Offerings, Canadian Comment, Mutual Fund 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Stock Index. Finally, there’s unique Free Litera- 
ture Service to bring you broker reports on 
special situations, 

Send your $4.50 for full year subscription to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Department 4E, Jenkintown, Pa. 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 97 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid Oct. 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 9, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 

















If considering an investment 
house connection, send for 
‘Introducing Halsey, Stuart." 
Telis of our background and 


policies as they affect you  — " 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. In 


123 S. LaSalle St..Chicago90 35 Wall Street, New York S 








Think .. . Who Gets Your Property 


IF YOU DIE? 


IT CAN FALL INTO THE WRONG HANDS! 
96-page book by noted attorney explains Law of Wills 
in all 48 states. How to save your property, home, 
bonds, etc. against loss. Clear, concise. (Also Inherit- 
ance Laws, $1). Send $1 each, to 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C-14 
43 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





Like to Talk 


There are almost twice as many tele- 





phones as there were ten years ago 





As you drive around your community on 
a fine fall evening, you'll probably notice 
that it’s bursting at the seams! New homes, 
new stores, new buildings going up every- 
where! And it’s much the same in every 
other town and city across the land. 


America is really growing! In the last 
ten years the population has increased nearly 
20 per cent. Where there were five people 
in 1943, there are now six. 


But, in the same period, the number of 
Bell Telephones has increased nearly 100 
per cent! Where there were five telephones, 
there are now about ten. 


The telephone business is growing faster 
than the population; faster than the number 
of families. It seems that Americans have 
been gaining a new idea of how the tele- 
phone can be used for getting things done. 
More people are using the telephone in more 
and more ways. 


One big reason is value. A few pennies 
still buy a telephone call. The cost of service 
has gone up far less than most other things. 


The coming years will see still greater 
advances in telephone communication and 
its usefulness to the public and the nation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 2% 


LOCAL to serve the community. 
NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 
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Two-Part Budget— Road To Inflation 






Ruml plan to segregate Government's capital outlays 


from its running expenses, thus appearing to reduce 


tax needs, would lead to unsound financial practices 


hanks to the Korean truce, tem- 

porary extension of the excess 
profits tax and stringent economy 
efforts, the Federal deficit for the 
current fiscal year, on the conven- 
tional “administrative” budget basis, 
is now estimated at only $3.8 billion 
against a red-ink figure of $9.9 billion 
projected by President Truman last 
But this still leaves us 
nearly $10 billion away from a per- 
manently balanced budget, for tax 
expirations and reductions scheduled 
under present law will cause a fur- 
ther revenue loss of some $6 billion 
during fiscal 1955. 

A loss of around $2 billion is 
already taken into account in the 
latest budget estimate for 1953-54 on 
the basis of reductions in individual 
income tax rates next January 1 and 
in excise taxes next April 1.° But 
over a period of a full year, these 
changes plus the expiration of EPT 
December 31 and the scheduled cut 
in corporate normal tax rates April 1 
(neither of which will affect fiscal 
1954 revenues) will reduce the Fed- 
eral Government’s income by $8 bil- 
lion, practically all of which will be 
effective in 1954-55. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to postpone the April 1 
changes, but there is no certainty that 
his request will be heeded, and even 
less chance that the lost revenue will 
be even partly made up by enact- 
ment, in an election year, of a gen- 
eral sales tax. Reductions in defense 
and defense-related outlays, by far 
the largest portion of total expendi- 
tures, have probably gone about as 
far as they can go. Thus, we find 
ourselves in the position—far from 
unprecedented during the past twenty 
years, but highly undesirable—of 
being unable to live within our in- 
come even during a period of un- 
usual prosperity. (And if the pros- 
perity does not last, the budget will 
be torn completely out of kilter.) 

A solution of this serious problem 
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Harris & Ewing 
Beardsley Ruml 


was recently offered by Beardsley 
Ruml, father of the withholding tax. 
Testifying before the House Ways & 
Means Committee in opposition to 
enactment of a sales tax, he stated 
that the Government’s tax require- 
ments are overstated by $12 billion. 
Of this sum, $2 billion represented 
economies which he believed could be 
achieved. This has already been 
done; the latest budget estimate, 
issued since his testimony, cuts out- 
lays $2 billion below the previous 
(May) figure. 

The remaining $10 billion just 
about equals the required margin 
assuming no revision of current tax 
laws and no material change in busi- 
ness activity or Federal outlays. It 
stems from three proposals, of which 
one has been made before by a num- 





ber of groups, including the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, the 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
the 1949 Senate Sub-Committee on 
Monetary and Fiscal Policy headed 
by Senator Douglas. This is a pro- 
posal that the budget which the Gov- 
ernment attempts to balance be that 
kept on a “cash-consolidated” basis. 

The latter, unlike the administra- 

tive budget, includes trust fund 
operations, which consistently show a 
substantial excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures. It also eliminates, while 
the administrative budget includes, 
interest accrued but not paid on sav- 
ings bonds. During the past three 
fiscal years, the cash budget has 
shown more favorable results than 
the administrative budget by some- 
what over $4.1 billion in each year, 
though the difference has been as 
high as $5.9 billion (fiscal 1947) and 
as low as $484 million (fiscal 1948) 
during the postwar period. Mr. 
Ruml used a figure of $4 billion as 
the annual saving in tax requirements 
which could be achieved by a shift 
to the cash budget. 

The proposal is controversial, and 
Mr. Ruml is undoubtedly correct in 
stating that if adopted, “. . . there 
will be an inevitable amount of cyni- 
cal comment that the Administration 
is attempting to balance the budget 
by definition.” However, it has sup- 
port among members of both major 
parties; Democrats might well favor 
it on the basis that it would make 
their own financial record over the 
past twenty years look quite a bit less 
disastrous, even enabling them to 
claim balanced budgets for two fiscal 
years (1949 and 1952) which show 
deficits on an administrative budget 
basis. Furthermore, as the CED 
has stated, “. it gives a better 
indication of the inflationary or defla- 
tionary effects of Federal finances” 
than does its running mate. 

Mr. Ruml’s two other suggestions 
have stirred up much more oppo- 
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sition. He believes that some $2 bil- 
lion a year could be saved by elimi- 
nating from budget expenditures 
capital outlays for the acquisition of 
revenue-producing assets (such as 
mortgages bought by FNMA and 
loans made by the RFC, the Rural 
Electrification Administration and 
similar agencies) or assets bought 
with the intention of eventually re- 
selling them (such as farm surpluses 
and materials acquired for the strate- 
gic stockpile). 





The idea of capitalizing outlays 
which are essentially investments 
appears superficially logical. It 
would obviously be ridiculous for a 
private enterprise with a $3 million 
profit on the usual accounting basis 
to claim a $7 million loss because it 
had invested $10 million in a new 
plant during the period in question. 
But a private company cannot be 
compared with the Federal Govern- 
ment in this respect, for two reasons. 

First, it is under no compulsion to 








spend money recklessly comparable 
to the political pressure brought to 
bear on the Government. Mr, Ruml 
states: “I am well aware that the 
treatment of capital items separately 
is subject to abuse, and I would limit 
it strictly to the two obvious cate- 
gories of assets which I have just 
specified.” In practice, of course, 
such limitation is impossible; even if 
it could be effected it would not pre- 
vent excessive burgeoning of capital 


Please turn to page 26 


Ten Bonds for Investment Backlogs 


Returns from good quality corporate obligations now are 


more liberal than a year ago. Here is a group suitable 


for inclusion in the portfolio of the average investor 


ndications of a rounding-out of the 

downward readjustment in prices 
for corporate bonds of good quality 
have stimulated the search for issues 
which currently afford satisfactory 
yields and are well qualified to serve 
as backlogs in the portfolio of the 
average investor. During periods 
such as the present, when many are 
concerned over the general business 
trend, protection of capital rather 
than desire for appreciation, is the 
deciding factor in the selection of new 
investments. 

The accompanying list comprises 
an attractive group of ten bonds 
which afford considerably better re- 
turns than a year or so ago when 
declining bond yields caused many 
investors to defer purchases, or to 
place their funds in equity issues. 
Individually or as a group they may 
be commended to the investor seek- 
ing to improve his portfolio. 

Three of the issues are convertible 
into common stock, offering the 
holder the possibility of a substantial 
rise in the market value of his bond in 
the event of any significant rise in the 
stock. The Warren Petroleum 3% 
per cent issue is convertible into the 
common stock at 34, just about three 
points above its present quotation. 
Early this year the stock sold at 3734 
and the bonds rose to 11434. The 
company, one of the larger manufac- 
turers and distributors of natural 
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gasoline and liquefied petroleum gas, 
recently announced its entry into the 
petrochemical field. The conversion 
privilege on the bond runs to Octo- 
ber 1, 1962. 

The International Minerals & 
Chemicals issue is convertible into 
common stock at $50 a share, the 
privilege expiring at the end of 1967. 
Despite the prospect of enforced cur- 
tailment of cotton, wheat and other 
crops next year, sales of fertilizer, 
International’s principal product, are 
expected to reflect intensive cultiva- 
tion of smaller acreages by many 
farmers, as well as the diversion of 
acreage to non-restricted crops. The 
Wheeling Steel debenture is con- 
vertible into common stock at $45 a 
share, the privilege expiring May 1, 
1956. The shares currently sell 
around 33. 

All ten of the issues are well rated 


and readily qualify as among the bet- 
ter grade of businessmen’s invest- 
ments. The National Steel bond car- 
ries the Standard & Poor’s rating of 
Al, designating high grade obliga- 
tions eligible for bank investment, 
which marketwise move with interest 
rates and are particularly appropriate 
where safety of dollar capital is con- 
cerned. 

Five other issues are rated A, indi- 
cating that they are in the upper 
medium category of bank quality 
issues, with principal relatively safe 
and interest secure. Because of in- 
dustry characteristics, market prices 
and movements of issues of this type 
tend to reflect business conditions but 
mainly they are the more responsive 
to money rates. These five issues are 
those of American Tobacco, Cali- 
fornia Electric Power, Cities Service, 
Louisville & Nashville and United 
Gas. 

The four others in the group 
(rated B1+-) also are of bank invest- 
ment quality, and include the three 
convertible bonds and the West Penn 
Electric collateral trust issue. 


Ten Bonds for Investment Backlogs 


American Tobacco deb. 3s, 1969........ 
California Electric Power 3s, 1976...... 
Cities Service deb. 3s, 1977............ 
Internat’] Min. & Chem. cv. deb. 

Se Add 3325.0, ae he eo eo ES 
Louisville & Nashville 33s, 2008....... 
National Steel 3%s, 1982............... 
United Gas 34s, 1972................. 
Warren Petroleum cv. deb. 314s, 1966.. 
West Penn Electric coll. tr. 344s, 1974.. 
Wheeling Steel cv. deb 334s, 1965...... 





Call r———1952-53—_—. Recent Current 
Price High Yield Price Yield 
al04 101 2.97% 95 3.15% 

b106% 96% 3.11 90 3.33 
100 97% 3.07 91 3.30 
103 107 3.41 96 3.80 

c109% 95% 3.53 88 3.83 
102.65 103% 3.03 95 3.29 

e104.43 104% 3.35 101 3.47 

£10234 11434, 93.05 103 3.40 
2104.84 102% 3.41 99 3.53 
h104 105% = 3.31 92 3.80 


Callable for sinking fund at: a, 103; b, 103%; c, 107.50; e, 102.1; f, 100; g, 102.33; h, 101% 


in 1955. 
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New Road Programs 


Help Cement Makers 


Continued high volume of building construction 


also a favorable factor. Demand next year may turn 


down, but serious slump doesn't seem in prospect 


ore cement will be used in the 
M United States this year than 
ever before. This is hardly a matter 
of surprise, however, since building 
volume is heading for a new record, 
road building activity is greater than 
in any year since the early 1930s, and 
conservation and power projects are 
also large. These are the three largest 
users of cement, accounting for about 
65 per ceat of cement shipments. 
Farm buildings, sewers and water 
supply, bridges, railroads and mis- 
cellaneous uses take up the remainder. 
The gain in shipments for the first 
eight months, as shown in the table 
on page six, was five per cent, which 


| was also the gain for August alone. 


In the twelve-month period ended 
August 31, 264.1 million barrels were 
shipped, some eight per cent over the 
amount shipped in the previous twelve 
months. Skould the gain for all 1953 
be limited to five per cent, then nearly 
264 million barrels will have been 
shipped, a new all-time record, and it 
seems safe to assume that last year’s 
previous peak will be exceeded in any 
case. Although stocks of cement at 
the mills were larger at the end of 
July than in previous months, the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents reported cement still hard to 
get in September. 

Building construction is still the 
largest user by far, taking about 33 
per cent of cement shipments ; around 
15 per cent goes into paving and 
about the same proportion into con- 
servation and power projects. While 
housing volume has been falling off, 
because of fewer government projects, 
the cement makers can count on a 
reasonably satisfactory building mar- 
ket for some time to come. Expendi- 
tures for new construction in August 
were seven per cent above the year- 
earlier figure and set a new record 
($3.3 billion) for any month. 

A look into the future is provided 
by engineering construction awards 
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Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission Photo 


published by Engineering News-Rec- 
ord. Although the $11.4 billion con- 
tract volume reported for the first 39 
weeks of this year was seven per cent 
under the record level of the cor- 
responding 1952 period, the latter in- 
cluded contracts awarded a year ago 
last summer for two huge atomic 
energy installations. Excluding these 
—which are special and in large de- 
gree non-recurring—the gain for this 
year so far is some 12 per cent. 

The cement makers devote con- 
siderable sales energy to obtaining 
road contracts because of competition 
with asphalt paving. The industry 
claims that a well-built concrete road 
will last considerably longer than one 
of asphalt and has a lower mainte- 


nevertheless on most of the New 
Jersey Turnpike although this high- 
way was given an 18-inch base com- 
pared with a six-inch base for the 
concrete Ohio Turnpike and Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike extension. The new 
Garden State Parkway, running north 
and south in New Jersey, is expected 
te be largely or wholly of concrete, 
while the New York Thruway is also 
using concrete. The New York job 
alone will require 8.9 million barrels 
of cement to cover the 535-mile 
stretch between New York City and 
Buffalo. Biggest requirements for 
asphalt are the resurfacing of old con- 
crete roads and for secondary high- 
ways, but the cement makers are go- 
ing after this last-named business 
through ‘“‘soil cement,” a low-cost 
mixture of soil, portland cement and 
water for light traffic loads. 

Despite the tremendous amount of 
work done since World War II, mod- 
ern road building has only started. 
Increasing traffic demands call for 
four or six lanes where only a two- 
lane highway was needed in the 
1920s. A 15-year road building pro- 
gram predicated on studies by the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials would cost more than $6 
billion annually compared with an 
average of only about $2 billion spent 
in 1951 and 1952. The increase in 
modern toll roads, most of them built 
of concrete, has been phenomenal, but 
the 840 miles of such roads now in 
use will be more than tripled with the 
completion of some 1,750 miles now 
under construction. These roads must 
be built not only wider but much more 
solidly than in the 1920s to hold up 
under today’s higher speeds, greater 
density of travel and the much heavier 
loads of buses, trucks and trailers. So 
dollar appropriations are bound to be 
increased if the 68 million cars, trucks 


nance cost. But asphalt was used and buses expected by 1963 are to be 
Leading Producers of Cement 
co— Sales —, ——— Earned Per Share -——, 
(Millions) r—Annual—, -Six Months—, *Divi- Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Alpha Portland ........ $24.3 $25.3 $4.39 $4.74 a$3.75 a$4.54 $3.00 43 70% 
Canada Cement ....... be15.3 bel8.8 5.83 c4.62 N.R. N.R. e200 80 24 
General Portland ...... 27.1 29.4 436 4.71 246 230 300 46 65 
Ideal Cement .......... 38.6 521 4.62 463 199 246 2.50 48 5.2 
Lehigh Portland ....... Sh.l 6336 290 307 13 133 123 @ 4A 
Lone Star Cement .... 714 809 3.14 319 147 142 165 27 61. 
Marquette Cement ..... 23.0 27.3 3.30 3.92 2.03 232 200-"30~~67 
Medusa Portland ...... 20.2 17.7 7.73 5.62 1.27 247 240 50 48 
Penn-Dixie Cement .... 25.6 249 458 444 152 2.33 250 34 7.3 





*Paid in 1952 or indicated annual rates. 
c—Years ended November 30. 


a—12 months ended June 30. b—Operating income, 
e—Payable in Canadian funds. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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accommodated safely on the nation’s 
highways. 

The cement companies are benefit- 
ing this year from higher prices. 
Average value per barrel during the 
second quarter was $2.70 compared 
with $2.57 in the first quarter, and 
$2.55 throughout 1952. Dollar sales 
this year will therefore be larger for 
the industry as a whole with generally 
wider operating spreads, but since 
each individual company receives a 
business boost at one time or another 
through proximity to huge public 
works of various kinds, operations are 
seldom uniform throughout the list. 





Cement Output and Shipments 
(Thousands of Barrels) 


Years Stocks Capac- 
ended Produc- Ship- End of ity 
Dec. 31 tion ments Month Used 
i) ee 246,065 241,184 17,993 91% 
NOSE... gsc 249,108 251,136 15,964 89 
Change 41% + 4% —28% .. 
To August 31 
1952... 158,988 164,163 12,819 88 
1953:.5...2. 172,717 172,275 16,401 90 
Change +9% +5% +26% 





Capacity has been expanded, and a 
higher percentage of theoretical capac- 


ity is being used this year. In view of 


present brisk demand, this is a favor- ff 


able sign for the near term although 
expanded capacity will in time nan 
greater competition with prices trend- 
ing downward. No serious slump in 
business however appears in prospect. 

Alpha Portland Cement, Lehigh 
Portland, and Lone Star, which has 
six plants in Central and South 
America, are the better situated equi- 
ties in a group which would receive 
a higher investment rating but for 
past periods of industry over-capacity 
with high maintenance costs eroding 
profits. 


Eight Blue Chips With Liberal Yields 


These well-seasoned dividend payers are among the best 


rated in the list, yet currently they are selling at levels offer- 


ing returns of from six per cent to over seven per cent 


he long market decline dating 
from mid-March, when a month- 
long rally failed to regain the early 
January highs, has created oppor- 
tunities for investors to acquire high 
grade issues—blue chips—at prices 
which afford unusually liberal yields. 
At the outset of such a decline as 
has characterized the past half-year, 
initial sufferers are the speculative 
and specialty issues which had figured 
most prominently in the preceding 
phase of the market. Later on, issues 
of all grades of merit, sell off as well, 
partly because timid investors liqui- 
date their holdings of both good and 
bad issues, but also because experi- 
enced investors take to the sidelines, 
there to wait patiently until they feel 
that high grade, well seasoned divi- 
dend payers are on the bargain 
counter. 
Right now a number of issues of 


lished them firmly in investors’ good 
graces. Most of them have had only 
modest speculative followings, liqui- 
dation has not been heavy and per- 
centagewise they have declined much 
less than the market as a whole. 

From the January peak of 293.79, 
the Dow-Jones industrial average 
slumped 13 per cent to the recent 
two-year low around 255, but several 
of the issues in the accompanying 
tabulation of eight attractively priced 
blue chips confined their declines to 
from three to seven points, although 
improving their yields to six per cent 
and more. 

In the first half of this year, as the 
tabulation shows, the six companies 
which make interim reports earned 
approximately the same as in the cor- 


responding periods of last year. 
Chesebrough Manufacturing, maker 
of Vaseline, publishes no interim 
earnings report, nor does S. S. 
Kresge, operator of a chain of five- 
and-tens, whose sales of $193.9 mil- 
lion for the first eight months this 
year were 4.7 per cent over volume 
reported for the same 1952 period. 

Dividend history of each of the 
eight issues is impressive. Three 
date their records of unbroken pay- 
ments from the last century: Jersey 
Standard from 1882, Chesebrough 
1883 and Consolidated Edison 1885. 
While Johns-Manville, as now con- 
stituted, dates its dividend record 
only from 1935, the company and its 
immediate predecessor have paid divi- 
dends on the common stock in each 
year since 1905 with four exceptions: 
1915-16 and 1933-34. International 
Shoe and Kresge have not missed a 
year since 1913, General Motors 
since 1917 and Life Savers since 
1922. 


Blue Chips Offering Liberal Returns 
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high grade, and others just a shade FT Pe caaliatee Se a 
or so less attractive, are selling at Company 1951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 *1953 Price Yield 
levels which provide very generous Chesebrough Mfg.... $5.32 $4.96 N.R. N.R. 1883 $4.00 $2.25 67 6.0% 
yields, quality considered. In most para ene sll “ “aes Hee eed mae prd ‘aa in mt 
; 5 . ‘ ener: owors .....; 3 A J i . R < ° 
wi nt wl ea toed er Internat’l Shoe ..... 2.61 e244 1.27 141 1913 240 240 39 61 
Cn a ee ee. os 7.75 714 3.77 3.58 1935 4.25 225 60 7.0 
the market in general. Generally Kresge (S. S.)....... 2.70 256 N.R. N.R. 1913 2.00 150 34 59 
stable earnings, unbroken dividend Life Savers ......... 2.91 3.06 144 142 1922 2.20 120 36 6.1 
records dating back many years, Standard Oil (N. J.). 872 855 438 4.31 1882 4.25 3.00 70 6.1 





strong industry positions and excep- 
tionally able managements have estab- 
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*Declared or paid to September 30. a—12 months ended June 30. b—Quarterly rate increased to 60 
cents a share with September 15 payment. c—Year ended November 30. N.R.—Not reported. 
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HOW TO APPRAISE 
A COMMON STOCK 


Some issues appeal primarily for stable income, some 


for cyclical profits, a few for secular growth. But 


all equity commitments should meet definite standards 


ommon stocks have lived down 

the bad name they acquired dur- 
ing the 1929-32 debacle. Memories 
of the losses suffered during this try- 
ing era have grown dim; corporate 
earnings have grown to new peaks 
despite wars, taxes and rising labor 
costs; bond interest rates have de- 
lined far below the attractive levels 
witnessed earlier in the century ; fears 
of a mature or increasingly socialis- 
tic economy have evaporated; and 
stockholder lists have grown enor- 
mously. Perhaps as important as 
any other factor causing this develop- 
ment has been the drastic inflation of 
the past dozen or so years, which has 
dealt very harshly with investors in 
all media except common stocks. 


How and Why 


Although even the best junior 
shares involve greater risks than do 
high grade bonds, there are few if 
any investors justified in avoiding 
them entirely. Formula plans and 
dollar averaging are capable of min- 
imizing the cyclical losses which re- 
sult from poor timing of purchases, 
and much of the remaining risk in- 
volved in common stocks can be 
avoided by careful selection based on 
standards evolved from logic and ex- 
perience. It is the purpose of this 
series of articles to point out what 
these standards are and how and why 
they should be applied. 

They differ somewhat among vari- 
ous types of common stocks, depend- 
ing on the objective for which each 
type is best suited, but many are 
common to all types. Nevertheless, 
the fact that most stocks are better 
adapted to one investment purpose 
than to others creates the need for 
discrimination among them on this 
basis—a need so great, and so fre- 
quently ignored, that it is appropriate 
OCTOBER 7, 1953 


to set up as the first and one of the 
most important standards the require- 
ment that any stock purchased be 
suitable to the needs and objectives 
of the buyer. 

Young people who can save regu- 
larly may prefer to choose as their 
investment goal the accumulation of 
a retirement fund during their work- 
ing years, not concerning themselves 
greatly with cyclical price fluctuations 
or even with income. For such in- 
vestors, growth stocks are a logical 
choice. These may be defined broadly 
as the shares of companies whose 
sales and earnings may be counted on 
to grow continuously from one cycle 
to the next as a result of currently 
unsaturated markets, the develop- 
ment of new markets or (preferably ) 
the constant development of new 
products. Chemical shares furnish 
the classic example. 

Retired persons, and others whose 
circumstances compel them to follow 
conservative policies, should concen- 
trate their equity funds in issues 
showing greater than average sta- 
bility of both price and dividends. 
Consumer goods companies such as 
food or tobacco manufacturers are 
logical vehicles of this type. Those 
whose resources and temperaments 
permit are warranted in attempting 























































































to take advantage of the wide stock 
market fluctuations witnessed over 
the course of a business cycle; for 
them, capital goods producers, rail- 
roads and similar activities showing 
sizable variations in earnings are 
most suitable. 

The two latter groups, however, 
should not consider thei. policies 
totally inflexible. When stocks are 
obviously low in relation to earnings, 
dividends and previous prices, con- 
servative investors are justified in 
buying somewhat more volatile issues 
than they would normally choose— 
automobile shares, perhaps; probably 
not capital goods stocks, and cer- 
tainly not highly speculative marginal 
situations. Conversely, even the 
speculatively minded should pull in 
their horns to a considerable extent 
when the chance of further business 
expansion seems limited and stocks 
are selling at generous levels as com- 
pared with earnings, dividends and 
previous market highs. 


Is Price Reasonable? 


Another important and frequently 
disregarded standard of common 
stock selection is the requirement that 
the price paid be reasonable, as dis- 
closed by such yardsticks as its previ- 
ous price history, its yield and its 
price-earnings ratio. Both the latter 
must be compared with those of other 
issues in the same field in order to 
reach a dependable conclusion, and 
the comparison must cover not only 
the current situation but the relation- 
ships which have prevailed in the 
past. 

It is quite common for a stock to 
get out of line on the basis of its 
status as a growth issue, or because 
of some spectacular development such 
as the discovery of oil in the Willis- 
ton Basin. Most business cycle 
equities become overvalued on a 
group rather than an_ individual 
basis, rising and falling with the gen- 
eral market. Stable income stocks 
are less likely than others to rise to 
absurd levels, since they are bought 
largely on a yield basis. More dis- 
cussion of the important price factor 
must await examination of other 
selection standards, to be taken up in 
subsequent installments. 





Note: This is the first of a three-part 
discussion. The second will appear in the 
October 21 issue of FINANCIAL Wor tp. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital infor- 
mation and statistical data on these issues. 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 


responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opinions 


American Crystal Sugar J C+ 

Now at 21, shares are highly spec- 
ulative despite the company’s good 
long term operating record. (Pays 
$1.50 annually to yield 7%.) This 
third largest producer of beet sugar 
enjoys the stability provided by the 
United States quota system. In the 
past few years it has been in the un- 
usual position of being unable to pro- 
duce the amount it is allowed to sell. 
While earnings slumped slightly in 
the fiscal year ended March 1953 to 
$4.30 a share vs. $4.55 a year before, 
the quarter ended June 30 saw sales 
expand to $9.5 million, or 20 per cent 
above a year earlier. Earnings for the 
latest quarter have not been published. 
Capacity is being expanded with a 
plant scheduled for completion in 1954. 


American Investment B 
Now 22, shares represent a long- 
term growth situation in the consum- 
er finance field. (Pays $1.60 annu- 
ally.) If earnings continue at the 
favorable pace that prevailed in the 
first half of 1953, full year profits 
should be better than the record earn- 
ings of 1952. The company made 
346,791 loans in the first six months 
of this year and expects to continue 
to gain in notes receivable outstand- 
ing. The number of branches now 
totals 292 against 275 a year ago, and 
plans call for opening additional new 
offices, Net earnings in the half-year 
climbed slightly, to $1.19 a share vs. 
$1.15 in the like period a year ago. 


American Viscose B 

Decline from a 1953 high of 60 to 
around 38 appears to have largely dis- 
counted present uncertainties. (Pays 
$2.50 annually.) Two new divisions, 
Chemstrand Corporation, jointly 
owned with Monsanto Chemical, and 
the Ketchickan Pulp Company, joint- 
ly owned with Puget Sound Pulp, are 
important factors in the company’s fu- 
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Opinions are 


ture prospects. However, the Chem- 
strand development has encountered 
a serious delay in getting started on 
a satisfactory basis. The production 
of Acrilan, a synthetic wool fiber, is 
far behind schedule. A peak annual 
capacity of 30 million pounds was ex- 
pected early this year, but of the six 
separate production units, each capa- 
ble of making five million pounds a 
year, only one is in operation. In 
addition, the new acrylic fiber has de- 
veloped a number of technical weak- 
nesses which have to be corrected. 
While the problem will eventually be 
solved, competition from other syn- 
thetic fibers is meanwhile increasing. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron C+ 

Stock is speculative but position ts 
improving; price, 17. (Pays $1.50 
annually.) The company’s annual re- 
port for the twelve months ended 
June 30 discloses record sales of 
$248.8 million, up 27 per cent over 
the previous period. Profits came to 
$3.09 per share, on 2,478,084 shares 
of common, against $2.64 on 2,158,- 
084 shares in the previous fiscal year. 
The favorable comparison reflects in 
part the inclusion of earnings of John 
A. Roebling’s Sons (acquired De- 
cember 31, 1952) and also the con- 
tinuing modernization and improve- 
ment program. During the year $20.5 
million was spent for expansion and 
plant renovation, a substantial part of 
which went into construction of a new 
seamless tube mill at Pueblo, to be 
formally opened this week. 


Cudahy Packing Cc 

Now down to 5, stock continues an 
unattractive speculation. (Pays no 
dividends.) Company’s Old Dutch 
Cleanser has been changed to meet 
home-making needs. Although white 
in color, the new cleanser turns yellow 
when it comes in contact with water, 
and the maker claims it has the power 


expressed should be read in line with the investment policy 
outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. “Also FW" 
refers to last previous item in this department. Ratings are 


from Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 


to destroy several families of bacteria 
found around the kitchen. Unchanged 
is the label, the energetic Dutch girl 
figure which has remained virtually 
the same for the last 48 years. Al- 
though the product contains no chlor- 
ophyll, it is also a deodorizing agent 
and produces scented suds. After a 
per share deficit of $4.87 for fiscal 
1952, the company is attempting to 
revitalize its cleanser division. 


Glen Alden Coal C+ 

Stock is a speculative equity in an 
uncertain industry; price, 7. (Pays 
no dividends.) The company is the 
first anthracite producer to test Joy 
Manufacturing’s automatic mining 
machine in actual underground oper- 
ations. Set-up time is said to be con- 
siderably longer in a hard coal shaft 
than in a bituminous mine, but never- 
theless, worthwhile savings seern pos- 
sible. Faced with strong competition 
from other fuels, and rising costs, the 
company has seen its business (20 
per cent of the industry total) slip- 
ping away in recent years and after 
a loss of 18 cents a share in 1952 and 
84 cents in the 1953 first half, must 
take drastic measures to restore earn- 
ing power. 


International Nickel B 

Price of 38 vs. a 1953 high of 47% 
largely discounts metal price uncer- 
tainties. (Paid $2.60 in 1952 ; $1.50 so 
far in 1953.) Company plans to begin 
making use of its recently developed 
process for the production of by-prod- 
uct iron ore from its nickel mines in 
the Sudbury District of Ontario, Ini- 
tially, this calls for the construction 
of a $16 million plant as the first unit 
in an operation expected to yield 
about one million tons of high grade 
iron ore per year, in addition to the 
regular nickel output. This project 
will release sufficient smelter capac- 
ity to permit the company to fulfill 
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its new five-year contract with the 
U.S. Government, calling for delivery 
of 120 million pounds of nickel an- 
nually, without diverting supplies 
from its industrial customers. (Also 


FW June 10.) 


National Homes . 

Representing the leader in new field 
of prefabricated houses, stock has 
speculative growth potential; recent 
price 33. (Paid 20% in stock in 1952 
and 1953.) Company produced 12,- 
738 houses in the past June 30 fiscal 
year, 27 per cent over the previous 
high in fiscal 1952 and a record 
among similar builders. Production 
currently is at the rate of 70 units per 
day, but will be raised to 76 units in 
the near future. Earnings for the 
1953 fiscal year totaled $4.16 a share, 
compared with $3.82 a year earlier. 
Changes in National’s 1954 line of 
prefabricated houses include a wider 
price range extending into the $29,- 
000 class and 31 different floor plans, 
more than twice the number offered 
last year. Under a loan agreement 
with its subsidiary, National Homes 
Acceptance Corporation, the company 
can pay dividends in stock only. 


*Unlisted issues not rated. 


National Steel Ss 

Stock, now at 43, is of investment 
grade, (Pays $3 annually.) Despite 
a slight slump in steel production, the 
company expects 1953 earnings to 
reach at least $6 a share. This would 
compare with 1952 net of $4.10 and 
first half 1953 profits of $3.27. Al- 
most completed is a $350 million ex- 
pansion program, begun in 1946, 
which will have boosted steel-making 
capacity from 3.9 million tons per 
year to 6 million tons. Raw material 
reserves and furnishing facilities have 
been expanded proportionately. The 
greater portion of the company’s ton- 
nage is in flat rolled steel for the auto 
industry and in tin plate. (Also FW, 
May 6.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad C+ 

Despite a 106-year dividend record, 
shares are speculative; recent price, 
19. (Pays 75c semi-annually.) If 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approves the proposed reorganization 
for the Long Island Railroad, the 
Pennsylvania will spend $30 million 
on that property over a six-year pe- 
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riod. The program calls for the pur- 
chase of 112 new passenger cars cost- 
ing $12 million and up to $3 million 
a year for the renovation of existing 
passenger coaches and other facilities. 
Some old cars would be scrapped as 
they are replaced by new ones. Since 
the Pennsylvania’s plan now before 
the ICC calls for a substantial fare 
increase to make passenger service 
self-sustaining, the State of New 
York has been attempting to find 
other means to bring the road out of 
bankruptcy. 


Phillips Petroleum Doe 

Now at 49, stock represents an out- 
standing growth situation in its field. 
(Paid $2.40 in 1952; $1.95 so far this 
year.) This fully integrated petroleum 
and natural gas company has become 
the thirtieth American corporation to 
have assets of more than $1 billion. 
Formed 36 years ago with assets of 
$3 million, Phillips currently is four 
times larger than it was only 10 years 
ago and is twice its size of 5 years 
ago. In addition to its extensive oil 
operations and domestic petroleum re- 
serves totaling 1.3 billion barrels, the 
company claims to be first as a pro- 
ducer and gatherer of natural gas, 
with proven reserves of 17.8 trillion 
cubic feet, the largest gas reserves of 
any company in the world. 


Republic Steel B 

Now at 43, stock provides a liberal 
yield but is a highly cyclical issue. 
(Paid $4 in 1952; $3 so far in 1953.) 
Because of the sharp wartime expan- 
sion of alloy-steel capacity, effective 
use of this production has become a 
major industry problem in spite of 
promising future growth. The lead- 
ing factor in alloys and stainless steels, 
the company recently announced an 
output reduction involving closing 
two electric furnaces at Canton, O., 
and one open hearth at Massillon, O. 
The cut was attributed directly to ad- 
justments in customers’ inventories, a 
drop in defense orders and the recent 
fire at General Motors’ Livonia fac- 
tory. All other company plants re- 
main at a relatively high level of ac- 
tivity. Sales for 1953 are expected 
to be the highest in the company’s 
history with net income in the neigh- 
borhood of $9 per share, compared 
with $7.21 in 1952. Entry into such 
fields as titanium, steel kitchens, plas- 


windows 


tic pipe and aluminum 
should help to level off cyclical slumps 
in future years. 


Scott Paper A 

A good quality issue; recent price 
63. (Pays $3 annually.) Continuing 
to top its 1952 sales record by 10 to 
12 per cent, Scott expects to report 9 
months sales of $120 million, com- 
pared with $108 million in the first 
three quarters of 1952, with earnings 
approaching $2.70 a common share 
vs. $2.38 in the corresponding period 
last year. Current results are bring- 
ing into focus the company’s long 
range expansion program aimed at a 
$300 million annual sales volume by 
1958. Construction will be completed 
on two high speed paper product ma- 
chines in Everett, Wash., by early 


next year, and in anticipation of the 


production increase Scott has been 
building up its sales force. 


Solar Aircraft C+ 

Now at 16, stock is a speculation in 
the aircraft-parts field. (Paid $1 in 
1952; $1.15 so far in 1953.) Over 
the past two years the company has 
received $5 million in production and 
development orders from the Govern- 
ment for its two basic small gas tur- 
bine engines. These devices are 
marked by high power in relation to 
size, the Mars, only about two cubic 
feet, developing 50 h.p. and weighing 
only 100 pounds. The larger Jupiter 
weighs 750 pounds and develops 500 
h.p.; it powers electric generators on 
Navy ships and is to be used for the 
propulsion of small craft. Other uses 
are under study. 


Union Electric B 

Stock, now at 21, is attractive for 
5.7% yield from indicated $1.20 an- 
nual dividend rate. The company has 
applied to the SEC for permission to 
acquire Missouri Edison Company by 
an exchange of stock. Assets to be 
thus added include plant and equip- 
ment valued at over $4.5 million and 
13,000 electric power customers in 
northeastern Missouri. Seven-tenths 
of a share of Union Electric would 
be exchanged for one of Missouri 
Edison. A hearing on the applica- 
tion is scheduled for October 5. At 
least 85 per cent of the Missouri Edi- 
son stock will have to be tendered to 
make the deal effective. 
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High Earnings Level 
For Sulphur Companies 


Fast pace of industrial activity has sustained demand for 
this essential raw material and larger income will result 


from higher prices. Leading producers have good records 


he production of sulphur is one 

of the smaller domestic indus- 
tries, but it would be difficult to find 
one more important. As a measure of 
size, revenues from the four com- 
panies which in effect comprise the 
industry totaled only about $128 mil- 
lion last year, and not all of this was 
from the sale of sulphur. Many in- 
dividual companies in other fields can 
show larger incomes than the total for 
the sulphur industry. But brimstone 
in one form or another enters into the 
manufacture of nearly every product. 
It is basic in the production of chem- 
icals, which use about 78 per cent of 
total annual tonnage, and has direct 
uses in fertilizers, pulp and paper, 
rubber and medicinals. Sulphur di- 
oxide is in demand for disinfecting, 
the bleaching of cloth as well as paper, 
the preserving of food, and for oil re- 
fining. Other important users are the 


paint, metal working, film and plastics 
industries. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


Much more attention has been 
paid directly toward the industry in 
recent years when it was found that 
plentiful sulphur supplies could no 
longer be taken for granted. Demand 
on a world-wide basis has long ex- 
ceeded the supply. The reason is quite 
obvious—the faster industrial pace 
plus increased agricultural production 
(particularly in this country and Can- 
ada) has run ahead of sulphur output 
and dipped heavily into reserves. It 
made some high-cost output neces- 
sary, a measure no longer pursued as 
in certain postwar scarcity years, and 
it quickened the pace of exploration 
activity. 

Several sulphur deposits have been 
found and developed, notably by 
Freeport Sulphur which has a new 
project in Texas and three in Louisi- 
ana. The largest new deposit is Free- 
port Sulphur’s Garden Island Bay 
10 





Texas Guif Sulphur 


project at the mouth of the Mississippi 
which will yield 500,000 long tons a 
year, with production expected to be- 
gin several months hence. Freeport 
completed its Bay Ste. Elaine project 
in Louisiana last November, while 
the latest in that area—Chacahoula, 
60 miles west of New Orleans—is 
under construction. Freeport’s project 
in Texas is Nash, a relatively small 
deposit now being developed. Texas 
Gulf Sulphur has two new deposits 
in the Lone Star State. It began to 
work Moss Bluff Dome in 1948 and 
brought in Spindletop Dome near 
Beaumont in mid-1952. Another new 
Texas deposit, Damon Dome, is being 
developed by Standard Sulphur Com- 
pany, a newcomer in the field which 
completed its first well there last June 
and the second only last month. 

This new sulphur capacity does not 
mean a total gain for the industry 


since some deposits have’ been run- 
ning out. Freeport’s Hoskins Mound 
in Texas, for example, is nearing its 
end as a source economical to mine. 
Production on a part of Texas Gulf’s 
Long Point Dome was suspended 
about 15 years ago because of exhaus- 
tion of that particular tract, although 
output elsewhere on this property is 
in the hands of Jefferson Lake Sul- 
phur on a per-ton royalty basis 
through an arrangement with Texas 
Gulf. (The agreement also places 50 
per cent of output with Texas Gulf 
for which this company pays Jefferson 
Lake a fixed amount per ton.) Jeffer- 
son Lake also produces at Clemens 
Dome, another Texas site. 

Texas Gulf’s major source is 
Boling Dome, a rich deposit four to 
five miles in diameter which will con- 
tinue to supply a huge tonnage for 
many years to come. Sulphur output 
of Duval Sulphur & Potash comes 
from the relatively small Orchard 
Dome in Texas, which has been in 
operation since 1930. While the in- 
dustry’s total reserves are still ex- 
tensive, the economical mining of 
sulphur becomes a major problem as 
older deposits begin to run out. 


New Developments Costly 


Sulphur has become increasingly 
hard to find, and the development of 
new deposits (in the swampy marsh- 
land of the Mississippi Delta, for ex- 
ample) is difficult and costly. Pro- 
duction from the new mines involves 
higher costs than from the old, and 
the general cost level rises as the new 
mines supply a larger ratio of total 
output. Profit margins of Freeport 
Sulphur, which is largely dependent 
on new deposits replacing the old 
Hoskins Mound source, are consist- 
ently narrower than those of Texas 
Gulf, for example. 

A way to prolong the life of exist- 
ing sulphur mines is through higher 
prices, which also aid in the develop- 
ment of sulphur reserves regarded as 


The Domestic Sulphur Producers 


7Revenues— -————Earned Per Share————, 


(Millions) ——Annual—, --Six Months— *Divi- Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Duval Sulphur & Potash $4.8 $9.9 $1.36 $3.06 $1.42 $2.21 $1.25 27 46% 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 348 383 2.63 3.05 141 1.71 200 42 48 
Jefferson Lake .......... 6.3 69 1.79 165 0.92 1.03 100 18 5.6 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 





*Indicated payments this year. 


71.6 73.3 7.62 7.52 3.95 3.87 5.00 85 5.9 
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uneconomical to mine under the pre- 
yious price structure. Increases in 
sulphur prices have lagged far behind 
those of other commodities. After 
holding at $16 a ton from 1939 
through 1946, prices were gradually 
lifted to $21 in 1950, which figure 
prevailed until a $26.50 price was 
posted several months ago. Thus, 
profit margins for the latter half of 
this year should be widened. 


Shares of Freeport and Texas Gulf 
are, of course, the best situated mem- 
bers of the group. Freeport, which 
derives other income from oil and 
gas production and from a high qual- 
ity nickel deposit in Cuba, appears at 
this time to have the better longer 
term growth possibilities, while Texas 
Gulf has shown greater stability as a 
result of its long-continued low-cost 
operations at Boling Dome. THE END 


Stocks in Highest Favor 
With Investment Trusts 


Survey shows 50 most popular issues with market value of 


about $1.3 billion, distributed among more than 175 pro- 


fessionally managed portfolios. Oils account for a third 


stute managers of investment 

trust portfolios are quick to note 
impending changes in longer term 
industry or group trends, as well as 
in individual issues, both as regards 
income return and market value. 


Over the very long term, of course, 
time tested investment formulas are 
normally relied upon as indicating the 
advisability of shifting funds from 
stocks into bonds, and the reverse. 
But determination of when to lighten 





and when to increase investments in 
individual issues, or in groups, calls 
for the exercise of keen judgment. 
Surveys of the composition of the 
portfolios of groups of investment 
trusts and mutual funds, therefore, 
are of more than passing interest to 
the average investor, since they pro- 
vide a cross section of the investment 
viewpoints of the experts who devote 
themselves to the study of investment 
conditions and prospects. 

The accompanying tabulation, com- 
piled by the security firm of Vickers 
Brothers, was developed from an 
analysis of the combined holdings of 
52 closed-end trusts and more than 
125 mutual funds with total invested 
assets of over $5 billion. Consolida- 
tion of the various portfolios dis- 
closed that as of June 30, last, the 
50 common stocks in greatest favor 
with professional investment mana- 
gers had a total market value of $1.29 
billion, or about one-fourth of the 
total assets of all the trusts. Twelve 
oil issues with a market value of 
$399.4 million accounted for one- 
third of the total value of the 50 
favorites—the remaining 38 issues be- 
ing distributed among eight other 
industries. 


Favorite Issues of the Investment Trusts 


(As of June 30, 1953) 


Shares Shares 
No.of Held % of Out- No.of Held % of Out- 

Value Trusts (Thou- standing Value Trusts (Thou- standing 

Stock (Millions) Holding sands) Stock Stock (Millions) Holding sands) Stock 
Amerada Petroleum....... $78.2 29 483 15.30 | ae $22.7 48 629 2.94 
Standard Oil (New Jersey). 45.9 72 643 1.06 Internat’] Business Mach... 22.2 31 96 2.99 
Continental Oil ........... 42.0 63 761 7.81 Socony-Vacuum .......... 22.1 55 631 1.80 
International Paper........ 39.9 63 783 8.80 Bethlehem Steel........... 22.0 51 435 4.54 
Du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours 39.7 66 418 0.92 Standard Oil (Indiana)..... 20.8 38 289 1.88 
General Electric .......... 38.8 70 547 1.90 American Tel. & Tel....... 20.7 47 135 0.34 
Goodrich (B. F.).......... 36.1 49 541 12.98 Niagara Mohawk Power... 20.4 54 810 7.65 
Texas Company .......... 35.8 52 675 2.45 National Lead ............ 20.4 33 638 6.29 
Standard Oil (Calif.)...... 35.0 55 676 2.36 Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco.. 20.0 29 431 4.58 
| RE 34.3 60 768 3.25 Seaboard Air Line......... 19.6 27 176 17.99 
General Motors............ 31.6 58 528 0.61 Panhandle East. Pipe Line. 19.5 29 279 8.26 
Westinghouse Electric..... 30.9 66 699 4.44 Central & South West Corp, 19.4 53 1001 11.01 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 29.3 65 456 1.58 American Gas & Electric.. 19.1 44 671 5.67 
Kennecott Copper......... 28.9 62 451 4.17 Texas Utilities............ 18.7 34 468 8.27 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 26.3 44 284 5.84 CNN 6 G4 PKG HK Keane’ 18.3 44 333 5.07 
Phillips Petroleum......... 25.8 57 = 465 3.19 Southern Company ....... 18.1 43 1270 7.02 
American Tobacco......... 25.3 33 341 5.29 Firestone Tire & Rubber... iz. 29 281 7.15 
Southern Pacific........... 24.6 42 560 6.19 pO eee oer 17.1 23 213 7.42 
Middle South Utilities... .. 24.4 45 962 13.50 International Nickel....... 16.9 35 406 2.78 
Aluminium Limited ........ 24.4 44 516 KS Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 16.9 41 338 7.73 
8 ee 24.1 37 346 2.57 Illinois Central............ 16.6 20 217 15.96 
Sears, Roebuck............ 24.0 37 409 1.69 Montgomery Ward........ 16.3 48 281 4.32 
General Public Utilities.... 23.7 51 967 10.63 0, Se ee 16.1 37 225 2.58 
Pe ee 23.4 47 975 8.32 Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 16.0 34 422 3.12 
Monsanto Chemical........ 23.0 52 267 5.07 po ee 15.5 30 447 4.11 


NOTE: Table compiled by Vickers Brothers. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Commission Rates 


U npver pREssuRE from 
members for commission schedules 
that will assure a larger operating in- 
come in today’s relatively quiet mar- 
kets, the administrative officers of the 
nation’s two largest security ex- 
changes are expected to formulate 
new rate revision proposals for action 
by the members before the calendar 
year ends. The problem is not simple. 
For, fundamentally, there are too 
many brokers or, conversely, not 
enough business under present con- 
ditions to go around. 

In the case of the New York Stock 
Exchange, an over-all increase of 18 
per cent in commission rates is report- 
edly contemplated. The board of gov- 
ernors will consider the proposal on 
October 15. It differs from one re- 
jected by members about two months 
ago in that the sole question will con- 
cern rate charges. The former pro- 
posal was a package deal. 

The American Stock Exchange is 
seeking the same goal but in a some- 
what different manner. Members are 
being polled for opinions on several 
subjects, and their views will shape 
the recommendation that will be 
placed before them for final decision. 
The most interesting feature of this 
informal questionnaire is the question 
concerning “round-trips.” A reduc- 
tion in rate on transactions completed 
within 30 days would be offered as 
lure to traders. But here, as the offi- 
cials of both exchanges well know, 
the stimulant needed most urgently to 
increase speculative activity lies in 
hands outside those of brokers. 


The Main Track 


Tue stock MARKET, 
along with the markets for auto- 
mobiles, furniture, real estate and 
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bonds, to mention but a few, naturally 
has to compete for its share of the 
savings accumulated by millions of 
individuals. In this competition, the 
costs of doing business with brokers 
is a factor, of course, but perhaps a 
subordinate consideration. The twin 
evils facing broker and customer alike 
lie in the field of taxation: Double 
taxation of dividends and unwise 
taxation of capital gains. Unfortu- 
nately, these two dangerous tax evils 
have been obscured recently because 
of the controversy over other fiscal 
matters. It is in the interest of both 
brokers and customers to keep them 
uppermost. Relief from such taxes 
would put the former on the main 
track that leads to increased business, 
and the latter, who pay both broker 
and tax collector, would be the first 
to benefit. 


Demand for Houses 


SoME MISGIVINGS as to 
the immediate future are held in the 
housing field. New housing starts in 
August dipped about five per cent be- 
low the preceding August figure, and 
construction companies and mortgage 
lenders are said to doubt that the 
postwar pace of home-building can be 
maintained. The sharper demand for 
money resulting in higher rates for 
mortgages constitutes one factor of 
importance ; another is the suggestion 
that our quarter-century housing 
shortage has been succeeded by hous- 
ing saturation. Statistics lending sup- 
port to this contention are impressive. 
During the 1940s, the number of 
residences owned by the families oc- 
cupying them rose from 15.2 million 
to 23.4 million. Put another way, the 
families owning their own dwellings 
represented 43.6 per cent of the total 
number counted in the 1940 census. 
Ten years later, the figure had moved 












up to 55 per cent. The trend has con- 
tinued upward during the early 1950s. 

Against these factors arguing for 
saturation are other considerations of 
a brighter ray. The population is 
growing vigorously and a compelling 
argument for parents to own their 
own homes is the family desire to do 
so “for the children’s sake.” Modern- 
ization along many lines has made life 
in the country more attractive. The 
construction industry, after a long 
period between the wars of seemingly 
passive resistance to steadily rising 
costs and zoning restrictions, has 
made startling progress recently in 
the direction of better value for the 
home-owner’s investment. Employ- 
ment and national income figures con- 
tinue favorable. While some home- 
buying has undoubtedly been thin- 
waisted, the long trend seems still to 
be favorable. That is in the nature of 
things so long as people continue to 
have children and to enjoy incomes 
adequate to shelter them. 


Common Carrier 


A MonG THOSE who have 
voiced faith consistently in the future 
of the railroad industry is Edward 
O. Boshell, chairman-president of the 
venerable Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company. Late last month, he did so 
again upon the occasion of a meeting 
in Pittsburgh of the board of directors 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. At a luncheon session, Westing- 
house presented its premiere showing 
of a color film, At This Moment, a 
story of railroad progress and change. 
“One of the few unchanged character- 
istics of the railroad industry,” said 
Mr. Boshell, “is the fact that among 
all competing forms of transportation 
it is still our one true common car- 
rier.” Therein lies the industry’s 
strength. It is basic. 
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American Woolen? 


Operating deficit this year will again be huge and prospects 


are clouded by the increasing growth of man-made fibres. 


Resumption of common dividends not in immediate offing 


ith American Woolen it has 
W ean been too much at the 
inopportune moment. It has long had 
the ability to turn out a greater yard- 
age of wool than the market could 


lever possibly hope to absorb except 


in time of war. Now with the con- 
tinuing softness in textile lines, oper- 
ations are down to 35 per cent of 
capacity in its worsted mills, and 70 


}per cent in the more favorably situ- 


ated woolen mills. 
Consolidation Essential 


Since nothing in the way of sharply 
increased ordering is expected over 
the near term, the company must 
further consolidate or the profit pic- 
ture will continue to deteriorate. This 
month it will close permanently its 
Pioneer Woolen mill at Pittsfield, 
Me., and at the same time put the 
final lock on its Arden Mill in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Its National & Provi- 
dence Mill in Rhode Island was 
closed in June, and the Shawsheen 
Worsted mill in Andover, Mass., has 
temporarily closed down due to a 
poor demand for gabardine type fab- 
rics. The temporary tag on the latter 
closing could very easily be changed 
to permanent if the situation prevails. 

Including those in the South, the 
company now has 16 mills compared 
with 24 just a year ago. The process 
of eliminating the less efficient manu- 
facturing facilities will continue and 
it is the company’s long-range aim to 
have all factories operating at the 
same wage scales as the new plants 
recently completed in the South. In 
addition to new buildings which can 
handle bigger, modern machinery, the 
difference in wages has been the 
major drive in the switch to the 
Southland. In recent months, the 
company has again attempted to re- 
duce wages in the New England mills, 
but the last decrease, granted by the 
union after bitter negotiations, did 
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not improve the picture drastically, 
and the company now feels that this is 
not the answer. 

The first six months of 1953 came 
very close to being the worst in the 
history of the company. Sales fell 
from $63.6 million to $43.5 million, 
and despite this sharp drop the back- 
log of orders was cut from $30 mil- 
lion to $22.6 million. Deficits on the 
common. stock increased sharply, 
reaching $4.78 a common share in the 
first half vs. a deficit of $3.31 a share 
in the like period of 1952. Comment- 
ing on the three months which have 
elapsed since the mid-year statement, 
the management recently stated that 
“the worsted business is very, very 
poor, and with so many new fibres 
coming into existence our customers 
don’t know what they want.” 

It is with man-made fibres that the 
solution appears to lie. Based on the 
old adage “If you can’t beat ’em, join 
‘em,” American Woolen’s production 
of blended fibre fabrics and yarns has 
been relatively limited because pro- 
ducers of synthetic fibres, namely, E. 
I. du Pont, have not been able to 
supply sufficient volume to satisfy 





American Woolen 


Sales Earned 

Year (Millions) Per Share Dividends Price Range 
1938. . $42.0 D$13.50 None 7%— 3% 
1939.. 64.9 D0.35 None 15%— 3% 
1940.. 76.6 176 None 12 — 
1941..145.8 1123 None 8%— 3% 
1942.. 196.0 5.93 None 5%— 3% 
1943. . 189.2 6.79 None 8%— 3% 
1944. . 183.0 946 None 94%4— 6% 
1945..162.7 1481 None 31%— 9 
1946..170.8 21.05 $12.00 7034—29% 
1947..176.0 15.37 10.00 507%—26% 
1948..197.8 15.92 8.00 56%4%—33% 
1949. . 132.1 1.18 3.50 385%—21% 
1950. . 150.1 4.39 100 46%4—21% 
1951. . 253.3 9.22 6.00 467%—30% 
1952..111.9 D7.39 None 37%—22%4 


Six months ended June 30: 


1952. . $63.6 D$3.31 ov Side eas 
1953.. 43.5 D4.78 aNone a27'4—13% 


a—Through September 30. D—Deficit. 





New 


market demands. synthetic 
fibres made with an acrylic or poly- 
mer base have been widely pub- 
licized, especially in the increasingly 
popular sports goods lines, and it is 
here that American Woolen feels 
production should be aimed. Unless 
wool is able to meet the price compe- 
tition from synthetic fibres, it will 
more and more be replaced. This is 
another factor in the move to the 
South, since most man-made yarns 
are produced by mills operating in 
low-cost areas. 

Another adverse point is the level 
of raw wool prices. Fine Australian 
wools eased off in the first quarter of 
1952 when American demand reached 
bottom. Since that time, however, 
the trend has been definitely upward, 
regardless of demand. Prices of 
domestic and South American wools 
have generally followed the same pat- 
tern, and no substantial reduction is 
expected in the near future. 


Extensive Restyling Pa, 

There has been extensive redesign 
and restyling of woolen and worsted 
fabric lines during the past year. 
New fabrics woven from blends of 
wool and synthetic fibres have been 
developed to attract some of the 
switch in demand. Automotive fab- 
rics made exclusively of synthetic 
fibres are also being produced in ever 
growing volume. Blanket _ lines, 
which have not suffered too much 
have also been restyled in modern 
decorator shades and patterns. 

Once garment makers decide on a 
specific fabric and man-made yarns 
become more abundant, the profit pic- 
ture should change. However, it will 
take more than consolidation and 
change in raw material to alter the 
basically cyclical nature of the com- 
pany’s operations. Heavy operating 
deficits were recorded in 1938 and 
1939, and while profits were reported 
in every year from 1940 through 
1951, they have fluctuated violently. 
And from a profit of $9.22 a share 
and dividends of $6 in 1951, twelve 
short months brought about a per 
share deficit of $7.39 and no divi- 
dends. 

American Woolen omitted divi- 
dends from 1938 through 1945, and 
nothing has been paid since the end 
of 1951. While present difficulties 


have probably been largely discounted 
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in the common stock’s current market 
price of 16—which compares with a 
high of 7034 in 1946—the near-term 
outlook continues to be relatively 
bleak. No common dividends are ex- 
pected in 1953 or early 1954, al- 
though better operating results should 
be evident by the end of the first half 
of 1954. The two issues of preferred 


stock—101,000 shares of $4 con- 
vertible and 90,000 shares of 7 per 
cent preferred—have dividend re- 
quirements totalling $628,000 a year. 
Since the working capital remains 
relatively strong at more than $52 
million—including $7.0 million cash— 
there does not seem to be any imme- 
diate threat to preferred dividends. 


No payments have been missed on 
the $4 preferred since its issuance in 
1946, but the 7 per cent has a long 
record of dividend omissions whicl: 
were finally erased in 1946 with a 
payment of $64 in cash. With a his- 
tory of wide market ups and downs 
and lack of dividends, the issues are 
not suitable for the average investor. 


Chain Store Stock Gives Liberal Return 


S. H. Kress, one of the soundest issues in the variety 


chain group, now sells around 50 to yield six per cent. 


Company operates in the rapidly-growing South and West 


QO’ of the outstanding character- 
istics of the limited-price variety 
store group—more popularly known 
as the “5-and-10s”—is their relative 
stability irrespective of changes in the 
business cycle. While it is true that 
the group participates to only a minor 
degree in business booms, when the 
economy is headed downward many 
customers tend to shift their trading 
from other retail organizations (such 
as the department stores) to variety 
chains, 


Fifth Largest 


In this stable industry group, the 
shares of S. H. Kress—fifth largest 
variety store organization—are highly 
regarded and the reasons are fairly 
obvious. For one thing, the Kress 
chain is largely concentrated in 
southern and western states where 
growth of industry and population 
during recent years has been above- 
average. At the end of last year, 
there were 260 Kress stores in opera- 
tion in 29 states and Hawaii. The 
states with the largest number of 
stores were California (with 43) and 
Texas (36), while Oklahoma was 
third with 15 units. 

The company presently has 261 
stores in operation and plans call for 
the establishment of several new units 
and further improvement of existing 
properties. The company’s 1952 an- 
nual report stated: “Our capital ex- 
pansion program for 1953 and future 
years includes ten new stores, four of 
which will replace existing units, and 
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The “Big Five” in the 
Variety Chain Field 


1952 *Salies 
Sales per 
(Mils.) Store 
Woolworth ....... $712.7 $398.8 
a ee 326.4 520.6 
Cee 283.2 576.7 
sewers 184.1 623.9 
eS ny Ore 176.2 677.8 





*In thousands of dollars. 





expansion and rehabilitation of 24 
stores.” 

Another favorable factor in the 
Kress picture is its high sales per 
store, which exceed the comparable 
figure for any other variety store 
company. (See table above.) This, of 
course, indicates the absence of small, 





S. H. Kress 
Gross Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $87.9 $2.31 $1.60 47%4—22 
1938.. 82.2 1.38 1.60 3154—22 
1939.. 849 1.93 1.60  2934—233%4 
1940.. 883 2.009 1.60 29%—22% 
1941.. 1014 199 1.60 2854—22% 
1942.. 1170 213 1.60 27 —19% 
1943.. 1240 216 1.60 32%—23% 
1944.. 1280 2.25 1.60 39 —27% 
1945.. 1260 2.13 1.60 49%4—353%4 
1946.. 150.9 544 420 62Y%—43 
1947.. 155.4 5.39 3.50 59 —45 
1948.. 1654 546 4.25 58%—45% 
1949.. 163.9 4.27 3.00 62%4—483% 
1950.. 161.7 5.12 3.00 62 —850 
1951.. 1724 4.26 3.00 56%—51 
1952.. 176.2 3.89 3.00 5434—50% 
Eight months ended August 31: 

1952.. $102.3 Snes sia a ieee ting at 
1953.. 100.2 ... a$3.00 a57%4—48 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1918. 
a—Through September 30. 


marginal units which add little to net 
income and is reflected in the chain’s 
better-than-average profit margin. 
Furthermore, Kress has an im- 
pressive financial set-up. The 2.35 
million outstanding common shares, 
of which the Kress Foundation and 
members of the Kress family own 
roughly 50 per cent, constitute the 
sole capitalization. The common 
share capitalization, incidentally, has 
remained unchanged since 1936 when 
the stock was split 2-for-1. The 
equity behind the stock, meanwhile, 
has shown consistent growth. At the 
end of 1952, the book value per share 
stood at $39.62, while net working 
capital of $15 a share represents 30 
per cent of the current market price. 


Sales and Earnings 


In 1952, sales of Kress were 2.2 
per cent higher than in 1951 but 
earnings dipped to $3.89 per share 
from the $4.26 per share level of 
1951; it should be noted, however, 
that 1951 earnings had the benefit of 
a non-recurring credit equal to 29 
cents a share. The decrease in 
1952 profits resulted from generally 
higher operating expenses, principally 
wages, which together with other em- 
ploye benefits run in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 per cent of sales. 

In the first eight months of 1953, 
sales trailed the comparable 1952 
period by two per cent. It is ex- 
pected that dollar volume in the re- 
maining months of this year will be 
close to the 1952 level, so that the 
year as a whole will show a slight 
decline in sales. Earnings are more 
difficult to project since Kress, like 
numerous other variety chains, does 
not issue interim earnings reports. 

Please turn to page 23 
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Symptoms of business readjustment are becoming more numerous 


but there still seems no reason to anticipate a recession so 


severe as to warrant a further sharp decline in stock prices 


Ever since the spring of 1951, it has been pos- 
sible to marshal plausible arguments for the thesis 
that a business readjustment or actual downturn 
was in early prospect. During this entire span of 
two and one-half years, there have been soft spots 
aplenty, with some industries (though a varying 
list from one period to another) experiencing more 
or less severe difficulties which in most cases have 
proven temporary. In addition, there have been 
more general and therefore more significant danger 
signals such as shrinking farm income, declining 
commodity prices, smaller exports and increases in 
business inventories and consumer instalment credit 
to unprecedented peaks. 


To date, bearish conclusions drawn from such 
indications have been decidedly premature. But no 
one supposes that business activity can maintain an 
upward trend forever without at least a resting spell, 
and during the recent past there have been addi- 
tional signs that expansion has ended for the 
present. These include the sharpest weekly dip in 
steel scrap prices witnessed since April 1949, the 
failure of industrial production to hold even with 
August levels during September and small but 
significant changes in the employment picture. Fac- 
tory employment in August showed the smallest sea- 
sonal gain over the July total witnessed during the 
postwar period, and the work week showed no gain 
at all (though it usually does), indicating a drop 
in overtime. 


Only the most ardent pessimists can read into 
these factors an indication that the bottom is about 
to fall out of the business boom. It seems more 
likely, in view of the many supporting factors not 
present in the past, that business will stabilize on a 
somewhat lower plateau for a while; the only ques- 
tion is just how much lower this plateau is apt to 
be. As measured by industrial production, the 1938 
decline exceeded 20 per cent while that in 1949 
amounted to less than ten per cent, and the gen- 
eral concensus of informed opinion today calls for 
a correction even less severe than that. 
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Unless this view proves to be extremely wide 
of the mark, the business readjustment antici- 
pated over coming months will not justify any fur- 
ther sharp decline in stock prices, which have 
already dropped substantially even though, at their 
peak levels, they were not excessive by any ob- 
jective standards. It is possible that, having kept 
well within the bounds of sanity in reflecting boom 
conditions, and having started discounting the busi- 
ness downturn well in advance, equity prices will 
show the same tendencies in the reverse direction 
over coming months. 


This hypothesis may turn out to be rationaliza- 
tion rather than logic, and at present it is impossible 
to make any convincing arguments either for or 
against it, but it is worth considering. Counting 
strongly in its favor is the lack of speculation dur- 
ing the bull market, the vast holdings of institutional 
buyers who will not be stampeded into selling by 
temporary weakness and the increasing use of 
formula plans and dollar averaging among individ- 
uals. On the other side is the fact that even a 
moderate business dip will bring its share of divi- 
dend casualties and sharp earnings declines in the 
more cyclical industries; such developments might 
affect investors’ attitudes to such an extent as to 
cause an unduly sharp market drop, as they have 
done in the past. 


However, there is every prospect that the 
extreme selectivity witnessed during recent years 
will continue. Under such circumstances, the action 
of the market averages is of much less significance 
than the performance of individual groups and 
stocks. At present price and yield levels, equities 
in such categories as food, grocery chains, utilities 
and ethical drugs offer attraction for income and 
considerable assurance of relative price stability 
almost regardless of the movements of the market 
as a whole. Commitments in stocks of this type are 
fully warranted even though speculative shares still 
lack appeal. 

Written October 1, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Freight Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings for the first 38 weeks of 
this year were up four per cent over the similar 
1952 period although declines have been noted re- 
cently in all principal categories save grain and 
grain products, and forest products. Loadings of 
miscellaneous items, totaling 14.3 million cars to 
September 19, were up 5.9 per cent over the year- 
earlier total, and larger operating revenues reflect 
this important gain in higher-tariff traffic. “Mis- 
cellaneous” is the largest car-loading category, fol- 
lowed by coal, less-than-carload lots, ore, grain, 
and forest products. Coal loadings were off 5.3 
per cent during the 38-week period, and l.c.l. load- 
ings were down 4.1 per cent. But there has been 
a tremendous gain in ore movements largely due 
to the fact that Great Lakes shipments were held 
up during the 1952 season because of the steel 
strike. Ore loadings for the 38 weeks were up 40 
per cent over the 1952 period while grain loadings 
were off about 5 per cent, and forest products were 
up 9 per cent. The general movement of most goods 
is still so high that the demand for box cars con- 
tinues to increase in all districts, and this has re- 
sulted in shortages in high grade and special size 
equipment. 


CCC Seeks Private Funds 


Because of the developing heavy demands for 
CCC crop loans, which may run to $2.0 billion, 
the Agriculture Department is seeking to attract 
private funds into its program by the sale of cer- 
tificates of interest in CCC grain and other loans. 
The certificates, redeemable on demand and bear- 
ing 21% per cent interest, are in effect Government 
call loans. They will be offered to banks some time 
this month, and it is expected the existing loan 
portfolio of approximately $900 million will be 
refinanced. With CCC tapping this source of sup- 
ply, the Treasury’s nearby borrowings will be cut 
considerably. At present some lending agencies, 
mainly country banks, accept similar certificates 
in exchange for growers’ notes representing cot- 
ton loans. In July the CCC sustained a loss of 
$9 million, comparing with a $20.3 million realized 
loss in June, while in the year ended June 30 the 
agency lost $61 million. Its July 31 inventory of 
commodities acquired through loan defaults or pur- 
chased outright represented outlays of $2 billion. 
In addition it had outstanding nearly $1.2 billion 
in loans, which included lending agency loans of 
$261.3 million. 
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High Auto Output 


During the week ended September 26, automobile 
and truck production forged ahead of total output 
for all 1952. Nearly 4.8 million cars and about 
937,000 trucks were produced during the first 39 
weeks, or about 180,000 more vehicles than shown 
last year. The auto makers are now turning to new 
model output, which will get off to a good start 
this month and next with important volume sched- 
uled for December. The number of automobiles to 
be produced this year may now reach 6.3 million. 
Trucks are due to exceed the one-million mark for 
the seventh year in a row, but output of passenger 
cars has a considerably greater lead over 1952 
figures than has truck production. On the darker 
side of the picture, dealer stocks were at a new 
1953 high at mid-September although volume of 
used cars had eased moderately. New cars are not 
moving as fast as the industry would like, and 
cash discounts are available on most models. Un- 
less these factors show signs of early improvement, 
production schedules may have to be cut back from 
presently projected optimistic levels. 


Chewing Gum Prosperity 


Favorable earnings comparisons posted by the 
three leading chewing gum makers in the first half 
of this year have helped the group show above- 
average resistance to the recent market decline. 
Wrigley, which accounts for about half of the gum 
market, has turned in the best profit showing, net- 
ting $2.96 a share in the first six months of 1953 
compared with $2.32 in the similar 1952 period. 
Second-ranking American Chicle (which does 23 
to 25 per cent of the business) continues to lead 
the chlorophyll-confection field with Clorets gum 
and mints, though the company admits that sales 
of these profit-boosters have fallen off from a year 
ago. Beech-Nut Packing ranks third in the gum 
business with 15 to 18 per cent of the market, but 
over-all sales top those of Wrigley and American 
Chicle. Beech-Nut, the only gum maker with diver- 
sified interests, is preparing to bring out an instant 
coffee, supplementing its regular coffee, baby foods, 
and peanut butter lines. 


Film Industry Agreement 

Major American film producers have concluded 
a one-year agreement with the British Government 
providing for the withdrawal of $17 million of the 
movie-makers’ earnings in England; the agreement 
also calls for additional “bonus” withdrawals which 
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might add $4 million to $6 million to the total. 
Unremitted profits can be used for various pur- 
poses, but at present are mainly being devoted to 
film production in Britain. This is one of the fac- 
tors responsible for the sharp curtailment in Holly- 
wood picture-making which, for the current year 
to date, is running 22 per cent behind the pace 
set in the same period last year. Meanwhile, earn- 
ings of the leading studios are showing diverse 
trends with most showing profits slightly under 
1952, though a few companies such as Universal 
and Paramount are doing better. 


Gasoline Price Wars 

Various sections of the East are witnessing 
spreading gasoline price wars, sparked for the most 
part by independent service station owners irked 
by price concessions to others. In northern New 
Jersey, frequently the breeding ground of bitter 
competition which has spread across state lines. 
70 main highway independent dealers have slashed 
prices from two to seven cents a gallon, following 
the action of several major refiners who designated 
adjoining territory as “distress areas” and re- 
portedly granted to dealers so-called voluntary al- 
lowances of several cents a gallon. In February of 
last year the same New Jersey dealers started a 
two-months price war which dropped prices as 
much as 12 cents a gallon and spread into New 
York and Pennsylvania as well as over most of 
New Jersey. Unwarrantedly high prices for gaso- 
line, in view of mounting stocks despite curtailed 
production, are cited by the dealers as justifying 
their efforts to lower prices at the industry level. 


Heavy Machinery Lags 

Although construction volume continues to run 
ahead of a year ago, sales of heavy machinery and 
equipment have begun to lag behind 1952 figures. 
with declines of around 25 per cent reported in 





recent weeks. Unfilled order backlogs have been 
dwindling for a considerably longer period. Ship- 
ments in the last two or three years, however, have 
been heavy, and the greater efficiency of modern 
machinery should not be overlooked in accounting 
for a sales decline reflecting replacement at a lower 
rate. In road-building, for example, today’s shovels, 
loaders, bulldozers, scrapers and graders do much 
better than similar prewar equipment as regards 
both speed and capacity. Machinery exports mean- 
while have been declining and probably will con- 
tinue to decline over the near term at least. 


Corporate Briefs 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper has purchased over 
136,000 acres of standing timber land in North 
Carolina at an average price of $5.50 an acre. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey’s Esso subsidiary 
soon will dedicate a 24,000 barrel a day fluid 
catalytic cracking plant at Everett, Mass., the first 
such unit in New England. 

Mohawk Carpet Mills will boost the price of its 
wool carpeting an average 5 per cent effective 
October 15; James Lees & Sons have cut prices 
from 6 to 10 per cent. 

Gladding, McBean, the Los Angeles ceramic firm, 
is doubling its plant capacity for the manufacture 
of its Franciscan brand of china. 

Safeway Stores is acquiring Tea Garden Products 
(San Francisco). 

Meredith Publishing’s Better Homes and Gardens 


_is now first in annual advertising revenues among 


monthly magazines. 

Chrysler’s Airtemp division will spend $2 million 
on expansion to increase output of air conditioners 
at its Dayton plant. 

U. S. Rubber is constructing a new plant in Santa 
Ana, Cal., to make foam rubber cushioning. 

Sunray Oil plans a new 475-mile pipe line from 
Oklahoma to the Mississippi River. 
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Bonds Common Stocks for Income e\ 
B 
These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion st 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate of common stock commitments held by the average investor; . 
the investment caliber of individual issues. issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” Ir 


classification may be used as supplementary selections. 
Recent Net Call y pp y selections 


Price Yield Price 





Indi- P 
? ay. ¢ F . a 
U.S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67.......... 94 2.92% Not G Ditto. no g 
American Tel. & Tel. 25%4s, 1975.... 92 3.27 105 American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 153 5.9% i 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 105 3.91 Not Borden Company ............ 2.80 180 58 48 a 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 92 3.73 100% Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 40 +6.0 ( 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 44 55 & 
ERR re ee rr 90 3.65 105 ies WED os cass so cides 3.00 300 50 6.0 C 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 91 3.57 100 Louisville & Nashville......... 450 3.00 61 7.4 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 85 3.40 103.1 MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 361 103% May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 61 E 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 88 3.37 105 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 37 +59 I 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969..... 1034.24 105 ee $08 32 @G 762 I 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 95 3.65 104% Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 52 58 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 99 3.57 1048 Safeway Stores ............... 240 180 37 65 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 200 150 32 63 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 ( 
NE TE nb dd cds cckdnne 2.00 150 34 5.9 
Pr eferred Stocks WON CHUNG nos cc vecndvxs 300 225 51 59 
aoe grade issues suitable for general invest- en aoa va pach ein pr peed ye os 
——- rn Call Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 24 7.1 
Price Yield Price West Penn Electric .......... 205 165 34 65 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 5.69% Not ; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% * Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 
(par $50) non-cum.............. 53 4.72 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 97 4.64 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 99 5.09 105 ° ae 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 82. 6.10 105 These sound common stocks do not possess the same 


degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 





Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- ( 
Long Term Growth Stocks ments in this classification. 

Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or Dividends Recent borer 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 1952 1953 Price Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. a $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 

a: silat _ Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 3.00 47 85 

vide: ecent c 
‘eae teas Price Yield Cluett, Peabody ere 200 150 30 6.7 
: Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 13 6.2 
American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.65 41 4.9% Container Corporation 2.75 2.00 40 5.0 
Celanese Corporation coecarese 2.25 1.00 22 4.6 Flintkote Company ee ee 250 1.50 26 7.7 
Dow Chemical boeconnereouen's es *0.80 1.00 36 2.8 General Motors a ae 4.00 3.00 56 71 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *1.20 33 4.9 Glidden Compan Pe ee 2.95 2.00 29 6.9 
General Electric err re ere te 3.00 3.00 73 4.1 Kennecott “Sid : ; ; / ’ : ; ' ; : ; 6.00 375 63 79 
General Foods eee eesianalite alee or 4205 57 4.6 Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Int'l Business Machines see be 4.00 3.00 228 1.8 Mid-Continent Petroleum 4 00 3 00 58 6 9 
Standard Oil of California re ee 3.00 ede A 50 6.0 Simmons Com ile hi gt er 2.50 1.50 29 6.9 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 250 150 6 38 ov Sahih 
Sladen: tite: Ttaes 150 075 23 44 Sperry Corporation ........... 200 225 41 73 
aie ee 200 150 34 5.9 Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 0706 2D 520 
ee ee ee Underwood Corporation ...... 400 225 37 81 


* Also paid stock. UPA: Ste cn cen Sess 3.00 2.25 35 8.6 
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Washington Newsletter 





Fiscal authorities strive for elasticity of policy—Tight budgets 


plus various investigations stalemate new purchase orders 


— Project Tinkertoy may revolutionize radio-TV making 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—'‘Elastic- 
ity” is the word you hear most when 
you're listening to those responsible 
for credit or fiscal policy. It’s uttered 
every time a Treasury or a Reserve 
Board man explains something his in- 
stitution has just done. It seems to 
mean that the authorities won't get 
caught again, as they did last spring, 
pressing a particular policy too hard 
or too long. It’s a fair guess that even 
if the Reserve Board once more took 
a big step, like cutting reserve re- 
quirements, it would explain it by use 
of the defensive word. 

From the way Reserve Board peo- 
ple talk, they intend to let interest 
rates go up a little, but hope that no- 
body will draw too sweeping infer- 
ences. If the fall and winter brought 
forth unexpectedly large demands for 
credit and cash, the Reserve would 
probably accommodate the money 
market—though, perhaps, a bit grudg- 
ingly. If, on the other hand, demand 
proved slow and reserves accumu- 
lated, it would let rates go down. 

They don’t yet want to be under- 
stood as having completely abandoned 
the old line of aloofness, letting the 
market take care of itself. Since the 
Treasury no longer is trying to sell 
long term bonds, the question fortu- 
nately doesn’t come up, except aca- 
demically. Reserve assets, it’s to be 
noticed, have been increased. 


When the bankers were down 
here in thousands at their recent con- 
vention, speeches by Government men 
contained no advice to exercise re- 
straint, as they probably would have 
six months ago. They consisted 
mostly of somewhat repetitious ex- 
pressions of what the Administration 
hopes to do. 


Secretary Humphrey, however, 
explicitly told the bankers what they 
wanted to know about Treasury’s 
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sales plans. Last spring, it will be 
remembered, the market got jittery 
as the Treasury stated that it wouldn’t 
be at the end of the queue in offering 
its wares in competition with corpo- 
rations and municipalities. In con- 
trast, Humphrey promised care not to 
“press the market” in face of such 
competition. The earlier policy of 
holding off such financing in order to 
prevent inflation has been given up. 

Some of the Wall Street market 
letter writers have jumped to the con- 
clusion that the hope of funding the 
short term debt has been abandoned. 
It’s no longer talked about much in 
public, but it does remain a hope. 
Maybe, indeed, it can be resumed 
later in the year or, more likely, in 
1954. ) 

The Administration is actually get- 
ting somewhere in balancing the 
budget. So, there may be a time when 
the market will be looking for more 
long term bonds. Again, policy would 
be “elastic.” With no deficit to handle, 
there could be some offerings. 


Agriculture Secretary Benson 
has lifted the ruling against importa- 
tion of certain livestock and of fresh, 
chilled or frozen meats from Norway, 
but this action is not expected to have 
any effect on present meat supplies 
here. In December 1951, the pro- 
hibition was put into effect due to 
foot-and-mouth disease there. 


Washington salesmen who han- 
dle the big Government accounts com- 
plain that they’ve been getting no or- 
ders. The money, to be sure, has been 
appropriated. The same procurement 
officials are usually to be found in 
their old offices, the great reorganiza- 
tion notwithstanding. But  they’re 
standing pat; apparently for several 
reasons. 

For one thing, budgeting is tighter 
than it used to be. The Budget Bu- 









reau used to allow the Departments 


some discretion in spending the 
money. Now, amounts are said to be 
allocated much more narrowly. It’s 
harder for a Government buyer to be 
certain that the order he’d like to 
write falls within the narrow limits set 
for him. There seem to be commands 
to practice getting really stingy—in 
preparation for the 1955 year. 

Second, practically everything the 
Government does is being studied 
by some commission or other. This 
is especially true in Defense. So the 
Government men can’t be sure that 
the things they might buy will in fact 
be needed at all. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment will come into the market 
again for all the things it customarily 
buys; but salesmen would like to 
know when. 


The Bureau of Standards has 
announced an invention — “Project 
Tinkertoy’—which could well set off 
a revolution in radio and TV produc- 
tion. For the labyrinth of tubes, re- 
sistors, condensers and other compo- 
nents it substitutes single printed cir- 
cuits. These, it appears, can be manu- 
factured in quantity. The project is 
named Tinkertoy because various 
kinds of circuits can be assembled 
from what amounts to building blocks. 

It’s hard to believe that somebody 
won't make sets the new way. Since 
Tinkertoy was a Government project, 
the patent is public. No doubt there 
are large inventories of present type 
components, which manufacturers 
won't want to throw away. From 
Standards’ description, printed cir- 
cuits will come much cheaper. It’s 
not clear, however, that immediate 
large scale production is feasible from 
an engineering point-of-view. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals .. . 

A Weekend Decorator Kit that in- 
cludes everything needed for painting 
except the paint is currently being 
promoted by Rubberset Company— 
the kit includes both paint roller and 
brush, putty knife, crack filler, wall 
cleaner, sandpaper, hand cleanser and 
an instruction book....A_ disin- 
fectant that is particularly effective 
against sickness germs is being test 
marketed in four cities by West Dis- 
infecting Company—marketed under 
the brand name Plus, it is reported 
even to kill tuberculosis germs. . 
Drying time of protective and decora- 
tive coatings is shortened from hours 
to only seconds as the result of a new 
technique worked out by Armour Re- 
search Foundation under a project 
sponsored by the Meyercord Com- 
pany—useful with inks, paints and 
varnishes, and applicable in the fields 
of printing, wood finishing, paper and 
fabric coating, and metal finishing, 
the Chem-Dry process, as it is called, 
is available to industry in general. 
.. . Sherwin-Williams Company has 
two new industrial paint products— 
the first, for the metal fabricating in- 
dustry, is a high gloss baking enamel 
that can be emulsified in water and 
that won’t burn when dried ; the other 
product is an inexpensive silicone 
coating suitable for surfaces exposed 


to sustained heat for long periods of 
time. 


Motion Pictures ... 

Nearly one thousand up-to-date mo- 
tion pictures and 35-mm. slide films 
on safety (including civil defense, 
first aid and fire prevention) are 
listed in the latest edition of the Na- 
tional Directory of Safety Films 
(price, 75 cents) announced recently 
by the National Safety Council—the 
booklet will be kept up-to-date by the 
issuance of quarterly supplements. . . . 
For an insight on the manufacture of 
brass products, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per, a subsidiary of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation, offers The Science 
of Making Brass—running time, 29 
minutes. . . . Entertaining as well as 
20 


instructive, Going Places, a new 16- 
mm. documentary motion picture, 
focuses attention on city traffic con- 
gestion and parking problems, and 
suggests how transit can help allevi- 
ate the situation—designed for show- 
ings to the general public, the film is 
available through local General Elec- 
tric representatives. . . . The gigantic 
earthmoving project involved in the 
construction of an aluminum smelter 
and hydroelectric power supply for 
Aluminum Company of Canada has 
been vividly captured in Man With a 
Thousand Hands, a_ sound-color 
movie produced by International 
Harvester Company — narrated by 
Raymond Massey in language that 
can be understood by a layman, the 
35 minute picture, contrary to what 
might be expected, underplays the 
role of I-H tractors in pointing up 
the actual story. 


Office Equipment. . . 

Mechanical pencil brought out by 
Device Development Company not 
only writes in two colors, but also is 
a slide rule and a fine print magnifier 





Spots Harbor Hazards 





A new sound wave device devel- 
oped by Minneapolis-H oneywell 
Regulator Company literally gives 
harbor pilots eyes to see under- 


water. Sweeping in 180 degree 

arcs, for as far away as 1,600 feet, 

the Sea Scanner pictured above 

shows the location of fish, dock 

pilings and other underwater ob- 

jects as pips of light on a viewing 
screen. 











—six-and-one-quarter inches long, it 
weighs less than an ounce. ... A six- 
in-one desk aid is Leavitt Manufac- 
turing Company’s Phone-Master— 
included is an automatic address and 
telephone number index, two per- 
petual calendars, a phone call count 
recorder, a dialer, chained pencil and 
a memo pad.... Waterman Pen 
Company may be setting a new style 
with its plan to merchandise a se- 
lect line of pen and pencil sets in 
useful packages instead of in plush, 
useless boxes—purchasers will bene- 
fit pricewise since they won’t have to 
pay for expensive containers for 
which they have no real need... . 
An office photo-copying machine that 
is completely automatic in operation 
is being introduced by Cormac Indus- 
tries, Inc.—designed to turn out dry, 
low-cost facsimiles, the unit is about 
the size of a typewriter... . The 
simplest card file unit or a complex 
electronic “brain” can now be leased 
from Remington Rand Inc. through a 
new plan which embraces its entire 
line of business machines and office 
equipment—embodied in the plan is a 
purchase option clause which may be 
exercised at any time during the 
rental period. 


Plastics... 

An inexpensive Santa Claus head 
that says “Merry Christmas” will be 
on variety chain counters during the 
forthcoming holiday season—formed 
of Bakelite by Borkland Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Talking Santa 
sounds his message of cheer as one’s 
right thumbnail is drawn down a thin 
tape extending from his mouth... . 
Preformed basic shapes which can be 
formed into such diverse objects as 
elephants and automobiles are de- 
signed to give youngsters a good start 
in the art of modeling—they are in- 
cluded in a line of Pyrocon modeling 
kits which make use of a new medi- 
um, plastigels, a non-sticky and soft 
substance that can be worked repeat- 
edly and baked to permanent form in 
a kitchen oven; available at toy 
stores, the kits are produced by Gen- 
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eral Glaze Corporation. ... A 3,400- 
gallon reinforced plastic transport 
tank, one of the largest one-piece 
molded units ever formed, is said to 
offer many advantages, including dol- 
lars and cents savings, over steel 
truck tanks—the first such tank is 
now being operated by P. B. Mutrie 
Motor Transportation, Inc., to haul 
chemicals; it was molded by Carl N. 
Beetle Plastics Corporation of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company’s Laminac 
and is fitted to a trailer chassis spe- 
cially constructed by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. 


Technology .. . 
Brown Shoe Company in Novem- 


§ ber will introduce Buster Browm and 
| Roblee shoes made of a new leather 
| which tests show to be “250 times” 
| more water resistant than convention- 
H al leather—the process for making 
| Dryon leather, as the new product is 
i called, was developed by Battelle 
| Memorial Institute for Brown, but 
§ will be offered to the entire shoe in- 
| dustry under a licensing arrangement. 
5... A process for fabricating link 


chain of aluminum, particularly for 
ornamental use, is announced by 
Bison Metals—produced in standard 
sizes, aluminum chain weighs one- 


} third that of similar iron chain, re- 


quires no painting and won’t rust. 
... Three significant facts, in brief- 


| est summary, highlight a cloth-weav- 


ing machine which was demonstrated 
for the first time last week: (1) the 
loom requires no lubrication; (2) it 
can be stopped and started within 
1/400 of a second, and (3) it turns 


out cloth of precision uniformity — 


since provision is made for control of 
the moisture content of the stock dur- 
ing weaving—known as the Hunt 
Borden 1953 loom, it represents a 
joint undertaking by the Borden 
Mills and Hunt Loom & Machine 
Works, . . . Rayonier, Inc., is produc- 
ing an improved cellulose product 
which will enable textile manufactur- 
ers to turn out a better, washable 
rayon fabric; it will also permit the 
making of a tougher cord for auto 
tires—the new product is called 
Rayocord-X, and is in production. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Business Background 





Hat makers put new zest into sales—One boasts a headpiece 


becoming to any head and another blazes trail in Color TV 





EW LIFE—tThe multitude of 

operations involved in mak- 
ing a man’s hat is said to exceed the 
number required to put an automobile 
together. But, until after the last 
war, the similarity of the two indus- 
tries ended there. Now, however, it 
appears that the hat industry is out 
to parallel the motor industry in sales 
aggressiveness. From Texas to New 
England, men’s hat vendors claim 
they have the models that appeal and, 
what’s more, they mean to sell them. 


Brooklyn Cowboy—Take the ex- 
ample of HArry Ro_nicK who was 
born in Brooklyn but moved 30 years 
ago with his parents to Texas. A 
hard-riding sidewalk cowboy in his 
Flatbush childhood, Rolnick passed 
through the stages of life that befall 
many successful hat manufacturers. 
He was a hat renovator, hat store 
clerk, hat store manager and eventu- 
ally a hat manufacturer, with his plant 
in Garland, Tex. In his earlier manu- 
facturing life, the hat business was 
placid. Sales were steady, there was 
no hatless fad, and hats were made 
to one perfect headshape. But, so 
Rolnick observed, all heads are not 
perfect. Most are shaped like a pear, 
a cucumber, a potato or what-not. and 
even perfectly made hats lost their 
original lines when pulled down over 
such diverse shapes. Through vary- 
ing steps of experimentation, Rolnick 
eventually constructed a _hatshape 
along conventional lines, but put inside 
a floating leather headpiece that ex- 
pands or contracts to fit the wearer’s 
head without twisting either the head 
or the hat. This new design was tried 
out on 3,000 heads at a Texas State 
Fair and soon was the popular crave 
throughout all Texas. To spark sales 
elsewhere, Rolnick arranged for se- 
lected movie actors to wear his hat, 
and that did it. Today, Rolnick’s 
Resistol Self-Conforming hats are 
sold from coast to coast. 


Lee on Color TV—James B. LEE 
of Danbury, who seized quickly upon 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 





the Eisenhower Homburg inaugural 
to step up Frank H. Lee Company 
sales of that particular type of hat, 
will next use color television to spur 
buying power. The manufacturer of 
Lee and Disney headgear, and repu- 
tedly the nation’s largest hat adver- 
tiser, last week brought 500 leading 
dealers together in a New York hotel 
to witness a premiere in this field. It 
was the world’s first commercial 
showing of large-screen color tele- 
vision and employed the only theatre- 
size screen available for television 
in color. “Through color television,” 
said Mr. Lee who is president of the 
company, “men can now see and ad- 
mire the kind of ties that go with the 
shirt and the hat that goes with the 
suit.” Lee has enlisted the cooperation 
of other apparel makers to make man- 
kind style conscious. The American 
male will not be expected to go to 
style shows as some women do; color 
TV will bring the fashion shows to 
him—and, very important, to his wife. 
Lee believes color TV will develop 
fast, and his first color TV release 
will be “The Mark of a Man,” pre- 
pared under the merchandising eye 
of Vice President EMANUEL A. 
KorCHNOY. 





Schenley’s Bid—In the accom. 
panying photograph you may observe 





Thomas and New Decanter 


the grand manner in which Schenley 


Distributors, Inc., subsidiary of 
Schenley Industries, Inc., will appeal 
this Autumn for the cooperation of 
retailers in promoting Schenley holi- 
day sales. The man in the picture is 
Vice President H. T. Tuomas of the 
distributing company. The pillow he 
holds is red velvet trimmed with gold 
braid; when the display is not in use 
the decanter can be slipped easily into 
a zippered pocket in the pillow. The 
sales lure is the decanter which will 
be offered to Schenley customers at 
no additional charge. The over-all 
program—-sales, advertising and mer- 
chandising—will require five million 
dollars. But the stakes are large as 
indicated by Harry G. SERLIs, presi- 
dent of the distributing subsidiary: 
“We are bidding for undisputed lead- 
ership by Schenley Reserve in the 
A-blend field.” 





Our Hat’s Off—The quotation 
that follows is from an inquiry re- 
ceived by FrnancrAt, Wortp from a 
lady of substance living in Bandreth, 
N. Y. She wanted to cross-check cer- 
tain purchases her conservative in- 
laws had urged her to make. “I am 
seventy-five,” she explained, ‘and 
want all of my investments to have 
growth quality besides being of in- 
vestment calibre.”” Not so many weeks 
ago a note of somewhat similar tone 
was received from an octogenarian 
enclosing a robust list. “I’m not so 
much interested in income—that looks 
secure,” he said. “But I would like 
your analysis from the standpoint of 
the future, say, ten or fiiteen years 
from now.” To the young in spirit, it 
would seem, security has its place in 
the field of investment. But a dash of 
speculative adventure is good, too. 





Setting It Back—The admoni- 
tion, “Be sure to set your clock back,” 
had more than casual meaning to 
employes of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The change to 
standard time meant adjusting 75,000 
of its clocks throughout the nation. 


On the Road Again—The head- 
lines fell on the phrase, “prophets of 
pessimism,” in the recent talk of 
Chairman BENJAMIN F. Farr_ess of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation before 
the solid citizenry of Detroit’s Eco- 
nomic Club, but perhaps the most 
pointed indication of change from 
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seller’s to buyer’s market came from 
another source. He was Hartow 
CURTICE, president of the General 
Motors Corporation, the nation’s big- 
gest user of steel. “We haven’t seen 
much of Ben in the last few years,” 
he said in introducing the speaker. 
“But I wouldn’t be surprised if we 
saw more of him in the future. In 
iact, I wouldn’t be surprised if he had 
his order pad in his pocket right 
now.” A little later in the course of his 
luncheon address, Mr. Fairless ex- 
orted his hearers to go out and get 
business. “The market is there, and 
the money is there, and all we have 
to do is go out and get it.” 


S. H. Kress 





Concluded from page 14 


Even if such figures were available, 
they would probably shed little light 
on what to expect for the entire year, 
because holiday business in the clos- 
ing months of the year is of major 
importance to the industry. In the 
case of Kress, the seasonal factor is 
well illustrated by the fact that in the 
1948-1952 period the chain, on the 
average, realized 35 per cent of an- 
nual sales in the fourth quarter; this 
compares with 20 per cent in the 
March quarter, 22 per cent in the 
June period, and 23 per cent in the 
September quarter. Undoubtedly, the 
contribution of the October-Decem- 
ber months to annual earnings is con- 
siderably greater than these percent- 
ages suggest. 

All things considered, however, 
there is no reason to expect a radical 
change in 1953 earnings as compared 
with 1952. In view of the company’s 
debt-free capital structure and strong 
finances, a liberal dividend policy 
should continue ; in 1952, 77 per cent 
of net earnings was distributed to 
stockholders. 

Currently selling around 50, the 
shares are quoted at 12.9 times 1952 
earnings and afford a six per cent 
return, based on the $3 annual divi- 
dend rate that has been maintained 
since 1949. Ona statistical basis, the 
issue appears reasonably valued and 
in view of its depression-resistant 
characteristics and attractive return, 
the stock has appeal for conservative 
investment portfolios. 
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Personal 


Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 











EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 
W ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 


step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
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Street News 





Eugene Black, with facts at his finger-tips, makes a hit— 


Medina verdict brings no cheering, just sigh of relief 


ack in familiar surroundings after 
B several years of directing the fi- 
nances of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Eu- 
gene Black, recently reelected as pres- 
ident of the bank for a five-year term, 
was conducting a press conference in 
the offices of Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany on the twentieth floor of the 
highly exclusive 2 Wall Street. The 
subject: a $75 million bond issue so 
cleverly attuned to the market that 
it went “out the window” quickly the 
next day. Representing Morgan Stan- 
ley was the astute Perry E. Hall. 
For the First Boston Corporation, the 
other joint manager of the underwrit- 


ing syndicate, there was James Cogge- 
shall, Jr. 


Eugene Black, most news men 
agree, has risen in stature since he 
left a vice-presidency of the Chase 
National Bank to direct the greatest 
experiment in the history of interna- 
tional finance. At this conference he 
had every fact at his finger-tips. He 
was just as sure of every answer as 
if he had written a voluminous regis- 
tration statement and read proof on 
it, dotting every “I” and crossing 
every “T.” On the World Bank’s of- 
ficial staff he has surrounded himself 
by experts in the many phases of the 
bank’s operations. Yet he is just as 
familiar with every detail as if he had 
been doing the whole job single- 
handed. There was no referring this 
or that question to members of his 
official family. 

The gathering was by far the most 
enlightening press conference ever 
conducted on the twentieth floor of 2 
Wall Street, and there have been 
many such. A lot of financing has 
been made the subject of a free-for-all 
to the detriment of dominating houses 
like Morgan Stanley and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company. But most of the mo- 
mentous financing operations are un- 
folded in that 2 Wall Street confer- 
ence room. 
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Throughout the long-drawn-out 
anti-trust trial of 17 investment bank- 
ers, Federal Judge Harold R. Medina 
had so frequently expressed impa- 
tience with the Government’s plead- 
ings that certain of the defendants 
grew hopeful of the outcome. But 
they were warned by counsel against 
prematurely aroused hopes. Counsel 
recalled previous cases wherein Judge 
Medina had seemed to side repeatedly 
with the defendants, only to make a 
decision against them in the end on 
strictly legal grounds. So the sudden- 
ness of the decision to throw the case 
out and the sweeping character of the 
preliminary statement by the Court, 
was a pleasant surprise to everyone on 
the defense side. Yet there was no 
sound of cheering on that afternoon 
when Judge Medina spoke the final 
word. The next day there was still 
no cheering. But the “no comment” 
answer to all requests for a statement 
from the 17 cloaked a feeling of jubi- 
lation and relief. 


It cost the investment bankers 
a conservatively estimated $7 million 
in order to defend themselves. That 
was the out-of-pocket expense, to say 
nothing of the loss of services of high 
priced men within their organizations 
who threw everything else aside for 
three years or more and concentrated 
on marshalling the facts used in the 
defense. That kind of money is not 
made easily under present operating 
conditions in the investment banking 
business. The period covered by the 
complaints included years when the 
recognized compensation for under- 
writing a bond issue was $20 per 
$1,000. Back in the 1920s some of 
the financing commanded pay of $50 
a bond. The $7 million for defense 
was paid out when $5 to $10 a bond 
had become the gross underwriting 
spread. Cost of the defense, of course, 
was paid in cheaper dollars. But for 
anyone in the investment business the 
dollars are now much harder to get. 


He who laughs last, etc., must 
be the phrase running through the 
minds of Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey and his official 
family, especially his assistant in 
charge of debt management, W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess. As recently as the 
beginning of last summer the anti- 
administration elements thought they 
had Mr. Humphrey e¢ al “over a bar- 
rel.” Everything had gone wrong 
with the program of extending the 
badly weighted Government debt. The 
token issue of long 314s had sold as 
low as a 3.21 per cent basis. In less 
than four months these bonds were 
selling at a premium of more than 2 
per cent. Messrs. Humphrey and Bur- 
gess had their turn at laughing at 
their critics, but they were doing it 
inwardly. They had to cancel the 
offering of savings notes lest the in- 
flux of funds take the debt over the 
legal limit. 


Dividend Changes 


Dixie Cup: Quarterly 45 cents pay- 
able December 19 to stock of record De- 
cember 4. Previously paid 40 cents 
quarterly. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering: 5( 
cents payable October 31 to stock of 
a October 20. Paid 40 cents July 

Russeks Fifth Avenue: 5 cents pay- 
able October 18 to stock of record Octo- 
oy 8. Previous payment 10 cents July 
15. 

Long Island Lighting: Quarterly 25 
cents payable November 1 to stock oi 
record October 7. Increased from 22” 
cents quarterly. 

ullard Co.: $1 payable December 24 
to stock of record December 1; brings 
total payments for the year to $3 com- 
pared with $2 in 1952. Company also 
declared a 10 per cent stock dividend 
payable January 15 to stock of record 
December 31. 

Ekco Products: Quarterly 40 cents 
and 5 per cent stock dividend both pay- 
able November 1 to stock of record 
October 15. Previously paid 37% cents 
quarterly. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
American agg — 
Me ge Me poanes to shets $20,000 Nov. 1 
enson & He Boat enture 8, 
TOUT... ccnces ¥ nea Cask adicaeewes 200,000 Oct. 1 
Pn Light & Power—de- 
a 3s, a 59 soabels Pree S Entire Dec. 1 
Dodge M rp.—debenture 4s, 
r _ Reni es pei teres Peer 130,000 Nov. 1 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Gebenture 3s, 1967............. 70,000 Oct. 1 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corp.—inc. 
debenture 5s, 1954.........c0-- Entire Nov. 1 
Lorillard (P.) Co.—20-year de- 
bentere'-Ss, 1008. 5.56.45 sincesece 405,000 Oct. 1 
New Haven Water Co. —general and 
refunding mortgage 3%s, 1975.. 17,000 Oct. 1 
Savoy-Plaza, Inc.—inc. bonds, 1956 Entire Oct. 1 
Sierra Sag? D> aad Co.—deben- 
ee ee errr 54,000 Oct. 1 
— Saeki Bo. —Ist Mortgage 
PARC NR rie oe 4 25,600 Dec. 1 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
12 Months to August 31 

Atlantic City Elec........ $1.97 $1.72 

California Water Service. 3.01 2.41 

Cent. Vermont Pub. Ser... 0.94 1.08 


Detroit EGisom: << coe. cies 1.93 1.63 
Haverhill Gas ........... 2.61 2.13 
Times POWEE ©. cies ce dsc 2.75 2.79 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.85 1.59 
Iowa Public Service...... 1.76 1.85 
Iowa South. Utilities..... 1.96 1.29 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.36 2.05 
Maine Public Service..... 2.04 1.44 
Minnesota Power & Lt... 3.98 3.07 
Ohio Edison ............ 2.99 2.77 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 1.96 1.90 
Public Service (N.H.)... 2.02 1.97 
SOOT CORE nk ccc ccc ners: 1.20 1.15 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.13 2.03 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.76 2.42 
9 Months to August 31 

American-Marietta ...... 2.04 1.48 
Rice-Stix, Inc. .......... 1.42 0.38 
Valapat Corp. .....ceces. 0.69 0.61 
8 Months to August 31 

Baltimore Transit ........ 0.57. D1.73 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 4.59 3.47 
Cincinnati Transit ....... 0.41 0.39 
| 4 ere 2.08 1.37 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 5.37 4.46 
Norfolk & Western...... 2.90 2.86 
Pennsylvania R.R. ...... 1.96 1.17 
J gt eee 4.65 3.46 
6 Months to August 31 

Beatrice Foods .......... 1.51 1.26 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen.... 0.84 0.45 
3 Months to August 31 

Gamewell Co. ........... 0.72 0.76 
12 Months to July 31 

I FE 5. cncianveess 1.34 1.16 
Smith-Douglass Co. ...... 2.26 1.77 


9 Months to July 31 


Cont’l Aviation & Eng’g.. 0.39 in 
Continental Motors ...... 1.42 1.30 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 8.21 7.36 


6 Months to July 31 
Arnold Constable ........ 0.04 0.20 


3 Months to July 31 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries.. D0.06 0.01 


Consolidated Industries .. 0.38 D0.03 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.15 0.14 
Thompson-Starrett ..... D01.19 0.09 

12 Months to June 30 
Amer. Molasses ......... 1.22 1.27 
Amer. Ship Building..... 6.40 9.74 
Calgary & Edmonton..... *0.19 *0.11 


Central Fibre Products... 3.23 3.05 
Club Aluminum Products 0.61 0.70 


Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 3.09 2.64 
Consolidated Grocers .... 1.88 0.57 
Eastern Sugar Assoc..... 0.91 7.32 
Haytian Amer. Sugar.... 4.27 7.86 
iF 8 2 ee 3.03 2.39 
Magnavox Co. .......... 2.93 1.80 
Maneti Sapar: 5.006050 D1.31 1.37 
J 2 he eee 1.82 3.32 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical.. 6.04 4.47 
GI ca ds aes a catide 4.08 2.92 
reer 0.85 1.08 
Thomaston Mills ........ 2.91 3.50 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 3.21 3.02 
Warren Petroleum ...... 6.02 4.80 

6 Months to June 30 
Braniff Airways ........ 0.17 0.03 
Olympic Radio & Tele.... 0.05 D0.09 
ee ee ee 1.77 1.50 





*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 









How to improve your 
judgment of stocks 


e Do you think the “movies” are dead as an investment? (See 
page 12 of this issue of THE EXCHANGE —the New York Stock 


Exchange official magazine.) 


e Can you diversify by buying one listed stock? (See page 9.) 
e How to use common stock investment as a basic part of your 


retirement plan. 


e Which industry includes no less than 48 companies that have 
paid “non-stop” dividends for at least 20 years? 


e What’s the revolution going on in food retailing? 
e Why the trend to employee stock plans? 


YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWERS to 
questions like these in this issue 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
official magazine—THE EX- 
CHANGE. 

Presidents of top corporations, 
chairmen, editors, market ana- 
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lysts, authorities on investment 
write exclusive articles for THE 
EXCHANGE. It’s a quick 
way to keep better informed— 
whether you’re new or old at 
investing. 


12 issues for $1 


This pocket magazine is not sold 
on newsstands— so enclose a dollar 
bill or check with the coupon 
below for a year’s subscription. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. W 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 
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CoMMON DivipEND No. 185 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable 
October 24, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 2, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, September 23, 1953. 
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Two-Part Budget 











Continued from page 4 


outlays within the permitted cate- 
gories. 

The second difference between 
Government and private accounting 
for investment expenditures is the 
varying effect of the two types of out- 
lays on the economy. The principal 
purpose of balancing the Federal 
budget is to avoid the inflationary in- 
fluence which arises when a larger 


amount is added to the nation’s in- 
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come through expenditures than is} 
subtracted from it through taxes ; this} 
purpose would obviously be defeated} 
if the outlays are simply excluded} 
The inflationary 


from the budget. 
potential of private investment fi- 


nanced through borrowing is tempo-f 
rary, since such outlays soon result 
in an addition to the supply of con-f 


sumable goods or services. 
Mr. Ruml’s final suggestion calls 


for purchase or construction of Gov-f 


ernment office buildings, atomic 
energy plants, hospitals, housing 
projects, and presumably power facil- 





Factograph Quarterly Index 


July, August, September, 1953 








BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
BELAIR MOUNTAIN ESTATE 


Formerly Arthur Brisbane property. All year 
*round resort. 175 acres of land, 4 buildings, 
2 barns, garage, all modern improvements, elec- 
tric, telephone, hot and cold water, reservoir 
could be converted to swimming pool. 


EDWARD SHAKARJIAN 


Address: 802 West 190th St., New York 33 








REAL ESTATE 
MASSACHUSETTS—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANY HOMES OF DISTINCTION 


Exeter, N. H.—New, charming. $26,500 
Amesbury, Mass.—Delightful, 25-year-old. 
$14,900 
Fremont, N. H.—Outstanding, antique. 
5, 
Merrimac, Mass.—Attractive, new. $18,000 
Fremont, N. H.—Old Colonial. Only $10,000 
Epping, N. H.—Another. $10,000 
Merrimac, Mass.—Modest, new. $9,025 
Newton, N. H.—Cape Cod farm. $8,000 
AND MANY MORE 
Contact—B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Road Merrimac, Mass. 
for appointment Tel. 2281 











NEW YORK 








BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH STONE HOME 


15 rooms, fireproof throughout. 4% acres 
overlooking Cayuga Lake, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Swimming pool, spacious lawns, flower 
gardens. Full particulars, 
W. A. KANE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Company 


Date Page 
| eee caeaty hi Ee ee ee Aug. 19 30 
0 ee ee are Aug. 5 28 
American Bakeries .............. Sept.30 28 
American Car & Foundry....... Sept. 2 30 
American Gas & Electric........ Aug.12 30 
American Export Lines......... July 22 30 
American Metal Products....... July 22 831 
American Safety Razor.......... Sept.30 28 
Amoerignan Sei ....<.06<66006.500% Sept. 9 28 
American Tobacco .............. July 22 28 
Arkansas Fuel QOil............... Aug. 26 28 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas........./ Aug.19 28 
Associates Investment .......... July 22 28 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ........ Sept.23 38 
MEIN WOON. oa cs 2 0c desks caste Sept. 9 31 
SR NY vnc kwh bwadanednicu ws Aug. 19 30 
Brooklyn Union Gas............. Sept.16 28 
Carey (Philip) Manufacturing..July 8 30 
Central Foundry ............... July 8 31 
Central Illinois Light........... Sept. 9 31 
Champion Paper & Fibre....... Aug. 5 28 
Chesapeake Corporation of Va...Sept. 2 28 
Chesebrough Mfg. Consolidated..Sept.23 35 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
he) re eee Sept.30 30 
Chicago & North Western...... Aug. 26 28 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific..Sept. 9 30 
Chicago Yellow Cab............. uly 29 30 
CUE UES oo ksdsciietscn ac wsacae July 29 28 
Colorado & Southern Railway...July 29 30 
Columbia Broadcasting System.Aug.19 28 
ee ee ey ans eee July 8 831 
Crenm Of Whent .....650.ceccees Sept.30 30 
PAGED. vi sacs s sacsok seston ee July 8 31 
Dome Mines, Limited .......... Sept.30 28 
Se ee July 29 31 
Du Mont (A. B.) Laboratories...July 22 28 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours....July 8 30 
Easy Washing Machine......... Sept.16 30 
El Paso Natural Gas............ July 8 28 
ECVEPSRAED, ING, 2.662 060 s6enscnss Sept.23 39 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company...Sept. 2 28 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane....Sept.16 28 
ee eS ee eer Aug. 12 30 
Ferro Corporation .............. Aug. 26 28 
RSA I sai eos 5 crepe es wail Sept. 9 28 


Food Fair Stores................ 2. Spe 
Freeport Sulphur July 8 28 


Fruehauf Trailer ............... Aug. 12 30 
Gardner-Denver ................ Sept.30 30 
General Amer. Transportation...Sept.30 28 
General Dynamics .............. Aug. 12 28 
General Precision Equipment....Sept. 2 381 
General Telephone .............. July 29 31 


es ie 2 ee Pee en” July 15 28 


Glen Alden Coal .............+.. Sept. 9 30 
Gould-National Batteries ....... Sept. 9 31 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea....July 29 28 
Gt. North. Iron Ore Properties. .Sept.16 30 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering.Sept. 9 28 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad...Sept.23 38 
ane MES ck ck eos caeweeeaneates Aug. 5 30 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .............. Aug. 12 28 
BICC COMPARE «ii oc. 0% 00 cs cece Aug. 12 28 
a ER 6 coho Schns sesame ee Sept. 23 38 
Heyden Chemical .............../ Aug. 26 30 
Hollander (A.) & Sons.......... Sept.30 30 
Horn & Hardart Company...... Sept.16 30 


Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting.Aug. 26 30 


Company Date 
Imperial Oil, Limited........... Sept.23 38 
EMGOTSOMMKMARE 2 nicicicccccccsss Sept.22 308 
EMG) PAGMSTS, TAG, ooo ccciccvess July 29 318 


Int’l Railways of Cent. Amer... 


Sept. 9 30 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric. 


-..July 29 30 


Kroger Company ............... Sept.23 38 
Kresge (S. S.) Company.........Aug. 26 28f 
ee OC Oe re Sept. 9 30 
Lerner Stores Corp. (Md.)....... Aug. 5 30 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ....... July 29 28 
a a eee er ee ee. Aug. 12 30 
Lynch Corporation ............. Sept. 2 30 


Martin (Glenn L.) Company....Sept. 9 31 


MEOUNTOEY BOUEGR sic ceccassccses uly 31 
eee July 15 30 
Mission Corporation ............ Sept. 2 28 
POON WUMIOUE 5 cee 6s see nwnscceen Sept. 23 35 
ee ee ere Aug. 19 30 
National Department Stores....Sept. 2 30 
National Gypsum ............... uly 22 31 
National Sugar Refining ....... Sept.23 39 
Niagara Mohawk Power........ July 15 30 
Norwich Pharmacal ............ July 15 30 
Pacific Western Oil............. July 29 30 
Pan American World Airways, 

MRE ss ohne petier es asc ese ees ens Aug. 19 28 
Pantepec i Sp. eee Aug.19 31 
Panhandle Oil Corp.............. ey 2 #1 
Peninsular Telephone .......... Aug. 19 31 
Pennsylvania Power & Light.. ‘ton. 2 31 


Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.............. Sept. 9 28 


Pittsburgh Forgings ........... it 16 28 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R....Aug. 5 28 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.......... ug. 5 30 
Pittsburgh Steel ................ July 15 28 
Pittston Company .............. Aug. 19 28 
Pond Creek Pocahontas......... July 15 28 
Pressed Steel Car............... July 15 30 


Quarterly Index: 
Factographs: Apr., May, June.July 8 23 
Reliance Manufacturing (Ill.). 


-.July 22 28 
Rheem Manufacturing .......... Sept.23 35 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls ...Sept. 2 31 
SPN Oy. i ks CeKe so iiccceswes's July 29 31 
St. Joseph Light & Power...... Aug. 19 30 
ee ee eee ae July 22 30 
Seovill Manufacturing .......... Aug. 19 31 
Seiberling Rubber .............. Sept.16 30 


Shawinigan Water & Power....July 29 28 


So. American Gold & Platinum..Sept.23 365 
Southern Indiana Gas & Elec....July 8 28 
Standard Brands ............... Sept.23 39 
Standard OH (Kentucky)....... Aug. 5 28 
Standard Packaging ............ ug. 5 30 
Symington-Gould ............... July 29 31 
Talcott (James) Ine............./ Aug. 12 28 
Tampa Electric ................ July 8 30 
Texas Gulf Producing ........... July 22 30 
Trans World Airlines...........July 15 28 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film...July 8 28 
ets COON 6656658 keawuwaie wet July 19 31 
United States Playing Card..... July 8 30 
U.S. Smelting Rfg. & Mining...Sept.16 28 
Universal-Cyclops Steel ........ Aug. 26 30 
Utah Power & Light............ July 22 31 
Washington Gas Light.......... Sept. 2 28 
White (S. 8S.) Dental Mfg........ Aug. 26 30 
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ities such as TVA, to be carried on 
by self-financing “authorities” simi- 
lar to those set up by states and 
municipalities, which would extin- 
guish their indebtedness with rev- 
enues derived from leasing the facili- 
ties to, or performing services for, 
the Government or other users. He 
estimates that this procedure would 
remove # billion annually from bud- 
get expenditures. 


This also appears superficially 
logical. But it is doubtful that such 


“authorities” would be able to market 
their obligations on acceptable terms, 
ior potential investors would have 
good reason to fear that the lease 
terms, or the rates charged, might at 
the whim of Congress become insuf- 
ficient to take care of interest and 
sinking fund requirements. A Gov- 
ernment guarantee as a means of 
countering this objection might very 
well cause as heavy a drain on bud- 
get outlays as that now caused by 
capital outlays. 

Both the last two proposals run 
counter to the well established fact 
that there is no Santa Claus. Ex- 
penditures, even though ignored in 
the budget, must be paid for some- 
how, and the only sources from 
which payment can come are taxes or 
a perpetually growing direct or indi- 
rect Federal debt. Since the latter 
could not be issued without resort to 
bank credit, it would necessarily lead 
to continuous inflation—which is 
even more painful than taxes. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Oct. 7: American Business Shares: 
American Viscose; Atlas Powder; City 
Stores; Foote Bros. Gear & Machine; 
Houston Lighting & Power; Ingersoll- 
Rand; International Utilities; Mead Cor- 
poration; Monongahela Power; Nathan 
Straus-Duparquet; Univis Lens. 

Oct. 8: Air-Way Electric Appliance; 
Beneficial Corporation; Idaho Power: 
Mead Johnson; Minneapolis Gas; Mon- 
santo Chemical; Red Owl Stores; Sin- 
clair Oil; Stevens (J. P.) & Company; 
White Sewing Machine. 

Oct. 9: Central Vermont Public Serv- 
ice; Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric; Franklin Stores; General Shoe; 
Metropolitan Edison; Mid-West Abrz- 
sive; National Container. 

Oct. 10: General American Oil (Tex- 
as); Lincoln Printing; Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing. 
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you to solid ground. 


* Second Printing 





318 East 32nd Street 





The Market is a Buy NOW! 


This forthright study features the fundamental and technical 


indicators that call for 330 Dow Jones Industrials. 
vital factor that has been kept out of the headlines; a vigorous force 
that should trigger the anticipated stock market rise. 


Should you be perplexed by the maze of economic cross- 
currents, our 16 page booklet "PROSPERITY ASSURED"* 
presents a line of economic and stock market interpreta- 
tion that should help clarify your point of view and direct 


Check your opinion with the logic featured in the studies 
“The Market is a Buy Now™ and "Prosperity Assured". We 
believe they can serve you to advantage in capitalizing on the op- 
portunity that the prosperity trend now makes available to you. 


Send Only $1.00 
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Oct. 13: Dennison Manufacturing; 
Empire District Electric; Faber, Coe & 
Gregg; Fedders-Quigan; Fluor Corpora- 
tion; Kresge (S. S.) Company; Kress 
(S. H.); L’Aiglon Apparel; Lea Fabrics; 
Macco Corporation; Pacific Western 
Oil; Petrolite Corporation; Phillips Pe- 
troleum; Procter & Gamble; Randall 
Company; Scotten Dillon; Serrick Corp.; 
United Brick & Tile; United Stores; 
White’s Auto Stores. 


Oct. 14: Aluminium Limited; Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph; Atlantic 
Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines; 
Automotive Gear Works; Best & 
Company; Cherry-Burrell; Consumers 
Power; Lehigh Portland Cement; Life 
Savers; McCord Corporation; Ohio 
Leather; Pacific Gas & Electric; Pheoll 
Manufacturing; Stein (A.) & Company: 
Suburban Propane Gas; United Cor- 
porations Limited; Weston Electrical 
Instrument. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


Southern New England Telephone 
Co.: 400,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered to stockholders at rate of one 
new share for each 10 shares held. Pro- 
ceeds to repay advances from American 
Tel. & Tel. (Filed September 15.) 


Florida Power Corp.: 211,416 shares 
of common stock to be offered to stock- 
holders at rate of one new share for each 
10 held. Proceeds to repay bank loans 
and for new construction. (Filed Sep- 
tember 11.) 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co.: $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
to repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction program. (Filed September 11.) 


Iowa Electric Light & Power Co.: 
230,000 shares of common stock. Pro- 
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ceeds for construction program. (Filed 
September 15.) 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating: 10- 
000 shares $4.50 preferred stock and 
50,000 shares of common stock. To be 
offered to employes under an Employes’ 
Thrift Plan. (Filed September 23.) 


American Optical: 20,000 shares of 
common stock. Will be offered under 
the Plan of Purchase of Stock by Em- 
ployes. (Filed September 21.) 


Rockland Light & Power Co.: 
$8,000,000 first mortgage series E bonds 
due 1983 and 210,721 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders on 
basis of one share for each seven old 
shares held. Proceeds to repay bank 
loans and for new construction. (Filed 
September 17.) 


Long Island Lighting Co.: 785,648 
shares of common stock, of which 685,- 
648 shares will be offered to stockhold- 
ers on basis of one share for each seven 
old shares held. The remainder to be 
offered to employes. Proceeds to repay 
bank loans. (Filed September 23.) 


Mountain States Power Co.: $8,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
to repay bank loans and for property im- 
provements. (Filed September 18.) 
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The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Ohio; established 1884. Office: 4701 Marburg Avenue, 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (February 1, 1953): Preferred, 91; common, over 3,000. 


Capitalization: 


NT SONNE ME. css caphsamebiess oe Cech id ass 463% een sae oe eee eee None 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)............-+.+eseseeeee 48,874 shs 
ee, eh Soe re by 850,000 shs 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: The leading domestic producer of machine tools, 
of which most important are milling machines. Others in- 
clude grinding, broaching, profiling, die sinking, cutter sharp- 
ening, lapping and hardening machines, grinding wheels and 
specially designed equipment. Volume of business in repair 
parts is substantial. Automobile and auto parts producers 
are largest customers. Wholly owns Carlisle Chemical Works. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $33.8 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$19.8 million. Book value of common stock, $55.84 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common 1894 to date. 

Outleok: Company occupies a strong trade position, but the 
industry is highly cyclical, which fact doubtless will be re- 
flected in longer-term operating results. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium grade issue; common is 
an above-average member of a highly speculative group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.. ae 4 $1.63 $2.70 $2.65 $2.70 $4.75 $11.14 *$6.61 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.40 1.75 1.75 2.05 3.00 2.25 
BGO cw vivisvccsces vee, 28 27 29% 36% 38% 87% 51 

TOW wccvccscccccece f21 21% 19% 20 26 30 31% 35% 





*Twenty-four weeks to June 13 vs. $3.77 in like 1952 period. 
Exchange April, 1946. tData to September 30. 


Listed N. Y. Stock 


STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Continental Baking Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; merged in 1939 with its former parent, a 
1924 consolidation of 40 established companies. Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. ual meeting: Tuesday before last Saturday in 
March at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred and common eombinmed, 16,025. 


Capitalization: 


RU CI o's sib dia tied 6 5 Saas se alk 95 de coe Padlere aeRO $15,500,000 


*Preferred stock $5.50 cum. (no par)...............eeeeeees 253,575 shs 
COMER) 5 5h 68.6 656666 o5)0's00 5 6b i545 dase BERNA A ORES 1,075,429 shs 


*Callable at $105 per share. 





Business: Largest baker of breads and cakes in the US., 
concentrating on a limited number of lines. Best known 
products are Wonder breads and Hostess cakes. Operates 
81 plants in 28 states, and about 4,500 motor trucks. Bread 
products account for about 74% of dollar sales. Company has 
one mill which produces whole wheat flour for its own needs. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 27, 1953, 
$11.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $10.3 million; inventories, 
$9.3 million. Book value of common stock, $17.65 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred to 1932, 
irregular to 1938; arrears cleared in 1939-41; old 8% issue 
voluntarily reclassified 544% in 1945; regular payments since. 
On present common 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Strong trade position, aggressive promotion and 
high level of consumer purchasing power point to sustained 
sales volume. But largely because of frequent significant 
changes in ingredient costs, earnings results will continue to 
show wide swings. 


Comment: Preferred is semi-speculative; common is one of 
the more speculative members of its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 31953 
Earned per share.. -* 69 $3.87 $5.84 *$3.86 $3.98 $3.00 $3.24 $2.12 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 0.75 1.75 1.15 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.20 
NR ed ee 22 20% 17% 17% 19% 21% 19% 25% 
EE. weee bcuee ueomen 12% 115 10% 13% 1458 17 165% 18% 





Hercules Powder Company 





Incorporated: 1912, Delaware, pursuant to dissolution of the old E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. Office: Delaware Trust Building, 900 
— Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 


. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,878; 
common, 9,619. 
Capitalization: 
Cee NE... aint k wes abds bade coe ess Buide dense esd eeaeeeee None 
“Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) .......ccceccccscesisee 87,488 shs 
Seen RNIN RNS OREN cba ss scans bews es hance se sensor 2,677,937 shs 


*Callable at $120 per share. 


Business: Mainly from cellulose, rosin and terpenes, and 
nitrogen, company produces a diversified line of chemical 
products through six major divisions: cellulose products, 
commercial explosives, naval stores, paper makers’ chemicals, 
cotton pulp and sheets, and synthetics. Principal customer 
industries are protective coatings (15% of 1952 sales), syn- 
thetic fibers (12%), mining and quarrying (11%), paper 
(11%) and plastics (8%). 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$47.5 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $17.9 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$13.0 million. Book value of common stock, $33.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred, on com- 
mon 1913 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings usually follow swings of the 
general business cycle. Entry into petrochemicals field (1953), 
as another step in diversification program, enhances growth 
prospects. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment caliber; common is 
an above-average businessman’s investment. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 +1953 
Earned per share.. Sas = $4.75 $3.97 $3.58 $5.31 erry $4.03 $2.44 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.25 2.60 3.30 3.00 3.00 1.65 
a Sib besdaae dhs om 63 57% 53 69% 79 78% 74% 

ikon secabescace 4642 50% 41% 40 49 62 66% 60% 


~ * Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
to June 30 vs. $2.12 in like 1952 period. 
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+Data to September 30. {Six months 





*53-week period. {Twenty-six weeks to June 27 vs. 


$0.83 in like 1952 period. 
tData to September 30. 





South Penn Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1889, Pennsylvania; was part of the Standard Oil group, 
dissolved in 1911. Office: 54 Boylston Street, Bradford, Pa. Annual 
0a) — Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


Capital ee 


ep re as Pew Arcane cere we Aen fe Se 
Capital a2 sia, oe Ee ne errr ern ee re er ee: 1 608,452 ‘ths 
RR eee om ree ee eae Gap eae $4,745,511 


Business: Largest producer and substantial purchaser of 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil used mostly for lubricants and 
one of the largest gas producers east of the Mississippi; also 
manufactures natural gasoline. Properties total 737,744 
acres; reserves estimated at 44.2 million barrels proved crude 
oil and 84.8 billion cubic feet of natural gas. Owns about 
91.4% of Pennzoil, refiner and marketer, and 100,000 shares 
of Gulf Oil. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$21.4 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and U. S. and State Gov’ts, 
$17.3 million. Book value of stock, $28.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1922, and 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales reflect demand for lubricants, which de- 
pends about equally on automobile use and industrial needs. 
Earnings should be fairly well maintained because of reputed 
superiority of Pennsylvania crude for lubricant base. 

Comment: Stock is a satisfactory income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 


Earned per share.. - 4 $3.86 $4.98 $3.80 $4.39 $5.07 $4.21 $1.96 
Dividends paid ..... 3.50 3.66 2.20 3.25 3.50 3.00 1.50 


High (Am. Stk. Exch.) - 38% 47 36% 39% 49% 45% 40 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 27% 27 33% 25 25% 35% 39% 81 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Six months to June 30 vs. $2.18 in 


like 1952 period. tData to September 30. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe...*10c 
Do 5%% pf...... *S27 Vc 


Airfleets Inc. ........ Q25c 
Aluminum Co. America. 40c 

Do Bera ....... 09334c 
Amerada Petroleum. ..Q50c 
American Book ...... 62%c 


American Can ....... QO35c 
Amer. Home Products. M15c 
Amer. Natural Gas....Q50c 
American News ....Bi-25c 
American Smelting & 
Refining 7% pf....Q$1.75 
Appalachian Elec. Power 


4.530% pf. ...... Q$1.12%4 
Argus Cameras Inc....Q10c 
Argus Corp. Ltd...... *Q15c 


Atchison Topeka & 


Santa Fe Railway. .$1.25 

| Atlantic City Electric 
SB Qe ORs ha dsswes dice QO$l 
Atlas Plywood.......... 15c 
Do $1.2 86.00.65 Q31%c 
Allee SOM 66 iss 08 *25¢ 
= Austin rn hacen = 


Hamiitem 2.04... Q20c 
Bathurst Power & Paper 

OU Mas orab'c bike ccs ee *75¢ 

pie: Ey eee ee *75¢ 
Benrus Watch ....... Q20c 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry 


& Machine .......... 30c 
Oe, eee 5c 
| ere Q25c 
Boston Edison........ Q70c 
DG Coa vess ca cen $1 
Burger Brewing ....... 25c 


Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 
Byers (A. M.) 
ie, 2 aes Q$1.75 


California Electric Power 


$3 pf. 

Casson Clinchfield & 

Ohio Railway ....Q$1.25 
Cent. Hudson G. & E..17%c 
CORI TE ood cee 50c 
Chicago Corp. ....... Q20c 
Cleve. Cinn. Chicago & 

St. L. Ry. 5% pf..Q$1.25 


Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25c 

. sieee ass ancakion E25c 
Combustion Engin... ..Q75c 
Cons. Coppermines...... 20c 


Container Corp. 4% pf..Q$1 

Continental Copper & Steel 
Indust. 5% pf.....Q31%c 

Continental- Diamond 


ee so cee eed 20c 
Davidson Bros. ........ 10c 
Daystrom Inc. ....... Q25c 
De Vilbiss Co. ....... Q30c 
Deep Rock Oil......... 50c 
Delaware Power & Lt...35c 


Det. Gray Iron Fdry.....5c 


Diamond Match ...... Q050c 

Do $1.50 pf....... Q37%c 
Dike Cae Gate oi s3.: 045c 
Dominion Fabrics ...*Q20c 
Dominion Bridge ....*Q40c 
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Pay- 

able 

12- 1 
12- 1 
11-20 
12-10 
1- 1 
10-30 
1l- 2 
11-16 
1l- 2 
11- 2 
11-16 


10-31 


1l- 2 
10-15 
12- 1 


12- 8 


11-2 
10-28 
11-10 
11- 2 
11- 1 
il- 1 
11- 2 


10-31 


11- 1 


10-20 
11- 2 
10-24 
11- 1 


10-31 
10-20 
10-20 
10-29 
10-23 
12- 1 


12- 1 
12-11 


10-23 
11-16 
10-20 
12-17 
10-31 
10-26 
11- 2 
1l- 2 
12-19 
11- 1 
11-25 


io tan 


ined 
10-30 
10-30 
1l- 6 
11-13 
12-10 
10-15 
10-19 
10-22 
10-14 
10-15 
1l1- 6 


10- 9 


10- 5 
10- 5 
10-30 


10-30 


10- 8 
10-14 
10-27 
10- 5 
10-20 
10-20 
10-15 


10- 7 


ll- 3 
l1- 3 
10-15 


10- 6 
10-23 
10- 9 
10- 9 
12- 1 
10- 5 
10- 9 
10-15 
10-15 


10-15 


10- 9 
10-13 
10-10 
10-10 


10- 7 
10- 9 
10- 9 
10-15 
10-13 
11-20 


10-14 
12- 1 


10-12 
10-27 
10- 9 
12- 3 
10- 6 
10- 5 
10- 9 
10- 9 
12- 4 
10-15 
10-30 





Company 
Dominion Steel & 

a eee *Q25¢ 
Dryden Paper ...... *O40c 

DO Oe eee *E40c 
Eastern Industries ..... 10c 
Ekeo Products ......... 40c 

Do 44% pf..... Q$1.12% 
Elastic Stop Nut....... 25c 
Emerson Radio & 

Le Q10c 

Oe Pee. ka E5c 
Empire Millwork ....Q15c 
Falstaff Brewing ..... Q25c 


Fibreboard Products 

Sih tte sebactits a's Q$1.50 
Firestone Tire & Rub...75c 
Food Machinery & Chemical 


SO ee Q9334c 
Froedtert Corp......... 720c 
Gardner-Denver ...... Q50c 

Ee ee QO$1 
General Baking ....... +25c 
General Instrument ...Q25c 
General Mills....... Q024¢ 
Gilbert (A.C.) Corp.....10c 
Grayson-Robinson 

pS ee Q25c 
Hat Corp. 414% pif.. Q5674c 
oS 
|. | fo ie rt 

Do 334% pf....... Q9334c 
Horn & Hardart ..... Q25c 
Horne (Joseph) ........ 30c 
Hussmann Refrigerator.Q30c 

BE secwinidt Dewknd ss E30c 
Illinois Brick ........ Ql5c 

ies rire htherctares. 60's: E10c 
Illinois Power ........ 55c 
Do 4.08% pf........ O5l1c 


Interchemical Corp. 


442% P Q$1.12% 


ee 


International Packers ...30c 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & 

Electric $4.36 pf.....$1.09 
Jack & Heintz.......... 15c 
Jersey Central Power 

& Light 4% pf....... QO$1 
Kennedy’s Inc. ....... Q30c 
Kingston Products ....S10c 


] RE Oe I ree E5c 
Lane Bryant 4%4% pf.Q56%c 


Lee Rubber & Tire.. -- 

Bl daiewaheels cede E50c 
pO” re eee 060c 
— (R. H.) 


& Co. 
44% pf. ....... Q$1.06% 
McIntyre Porcupine 


(NE eee Q50c 
Pina meh ibitemmaes 0s *E$1 
Michigan Steel Tube... .15c 
107 ellie tA St Re El5c 
Morrell (John) 
a Gat ee Q12%c 
Mt. Clemens Metal 
aE O5c 
ie eae O6c 
Nat’l Dept. Stores..... Q25c 
Neptune Meter ...... 37Yac 
Newport Steel ......... 10c 
DP erie wtckbiiin daa E5c 


Pay- 
able 


10-27 
11- 1 
11- 1 


11-2 
1l- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-15 
10-15 
10-31 


10-30 


11- 2 
10-20 


10-31 
10-31 


12- 3 
11- 2 
11-2 
10-16 
11- 

10-24 


10-30 
11- 1 
11- 2 
10-31 
10-31 
11- 1 
10-31 
11- 2 
12-18 


11- 
11- 
11- 
11- 
11- 
11- 
11- 


DO DY DYDD Pd bo 


11- 
11- 


— Do 


11- 1 
11- 1 


11- 1 


10-20 
12-15 
12-15 


11- 2 
10-30 
10-30 
12- 1 


11-2 


12- 1 

1- 4 
10-28 
10-28 


10-30 


10-15 
10-15 


10-30 
11-15 
10-23 
10-23 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 





Company 
Northwest Airlines 

at Ee Q28%4c 
ee 50c 
Oliver United Filters 

1250: eee eee 25c 

2 re Q50c 
Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 
Parke, Davis .........-- 35¢ 
Penman’s Ltd. ....... *QO75c 
Pennsylvania Power 

| ae O$1. 06 

Do 4.25% pf... ..Q$1.06% 
Phila. Elec. 

3 are Q$1.17 

Do 4.4% pf........ O$1.10 

Do 4.3% pf...... QO$1.07% 

oe, eee 095c 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. .35c 
eS are Q25c 

Do 554% pl... 605. $1.25 
Potomac Edison 

aaa Q90c 

Do 4.70% pf.....Q$1.17% 


Public Serv. (Colo.) ..Q40c 


Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Do 4.20% pf....... Q$1.05 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Quebec Power....... *Q30c 


Reliance Elec. & Engr..50c 
Rice-Stix, Inc. ....... 50c 
Rochester _ & Elec..Q56c 


pe  erererree Q$1 

Do 4. ‘ake pf... ..Q$1.02% 

Do 43%4% pf.....Q$1.1834 
Ruppert (Jacob)........ 25c 
Russeks Fifth Avenue... .5c 
Schwitzer-Cummins ....25c 
Seaboard Oil Co....... Q50c 
Shawinigan Water & 

POGUE aves cesedes *Q30c 
Solar Aircraft 

er Q22%c 
Standard Products ..... 15c 
Steel Co. (Canada) ..*Q20c 
Sterling Brewers Inc....25c 
Stone Container ........ 20c 


Superior Steel Corp...Q25c 
Thatcher Glass 


MEM ON s0ccaaeshes Q60c 
Union Oil Calif....... Q50c 
United sor 6a 

Ss Bi esis ise Q87%4c 
Valspar sores Caees Q12%c 
Washington (D. C.) Gas 

Rarer rer Q45c 

Do 4.50% pf... ..Q$1.12% 

Do 4.25% pf... ..Q$1.06%4 
West Kentucky Coal. .Q50c 


Winn & Lovett Groc..M1lc 
1 RPP eps te Milc 


Bullard Company 
Lee Rubber & Tire...... 5% 


Omissions 


Pay- 
able 


11- 1 
11- 2 


ll- 2 
1l- 2 
10- 9 


10-30 
11-16 


12- i 
1i- 2 


li- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
1l- 1 
1i- 2 
10-23 
10-20 


11-1 
il- 1 
11- 2 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 


11-25 


10-31 
11- 2 
10-24 
12- 1 
12- 1 
12- 1 
10-30 
10-15 


10-17 
12-15 


11-25 


11-14 
10-20 
11- 2 
10-28 
10-22 
11- 2 


11-15 
11-10 


11- 2 
10-31 


ll- 2 
11-10 
11-10 
11-2 
10-31 
11-30 
12-31 


1-15 
10-30 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


10-20 
10-13 


10-15 
10-15 
10- 5 


10- 9 
10-15 


11-14 
10-15 


10- 9 
10- 9 
10- 9 
10- 9 
10- 9 
10- 9 
10- 9 


10-13 
10-13 
10-15 
11-13 
11-13 
11-13 


10-15 


10-20 
10-15 
10- 9 
11-16 
11-16 
11-16 
10-15 
10- 8 


10- 7 
12- 1 


10-15 


10-31 
10- 9 
10- 7 
10-13 
10-10 
10-16 


10-30 
10-12 


10-15 
10-16 


10-15 
10-23 
10-23 
10- 9 
10-20 
11-20 
12-18 


12-31 
10-15 


Cudahy Packing 4%4% pf.; Jacobsen Mie. : 


Panama Coca-Cola 
Electric Motors. 





* Canadian currency. 


amount and dates. Bi—Bi-Monthly. 


M—Monthly. Q—Quarterly. 


Bottiing ; : 


Sterling 


+ Reprinted to correct 
E—Extra. 
S—Semi-annual. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Steel Foundries 





Bethlehem Steel Corporation 








Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey, as a consolidation of six established 
companies. Offices: 410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. and 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last Thursday .in 
January, at 117 Main St., Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders: 
About 14,156. 

Capitalization: 

SO ROPER MISO. sip bse nico eaten bana bhubinileans 0 s6@ 8s Son Qbaneennas Non 
MPR UN MUD NEED i iinin oe dot aca ema hennws shumennaaee 1,187,495 a 


Business: World’s largest producer of steel castings. Griffin 
Wheel subsidiary is world leader in chilled iron wheels, used 
in four-fifths of U.S. freight cars; Diamond Chain subsidiary 
makes chains, sprockets and couplings. The 38.3%-owned 
General Steel Castings makes one-piece underframes and 
other heavy castings. Of 1952 sales, 28.9% for new cars and 
locomotives, 20.0% for replacement and repair, 26.3% machine 
tools and other civilian products, 24.6% war material. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $29.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $8.7 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $15.8 million; inventories, $20.7 million. Book value of 
stock, $46.39 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1916-31, 1936-38, and 1940 to 
date. 


Outlook: Business is cyclical in character, reflecting varia- 
tions in demand from railroads and rail equipment manu- 
facturers, but company has demonstrated ability to operate 


profitably in all but periods of greatly depressed business. 
Comment: Stock is a typical heavy industry speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 +1958 
Earned per share.... $2.27 $2.56 *$4.22 $5.48 $3.13 $5.62 $5.09 7$4.38 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.55 8.00 2.25 
SO . ccucccpeteawes 50% 37 35% 28 35% 40 36% 36 
[OM pckccabeabense 2758 25% 25% 19% 22% 30% 30% 25% 
; “After $0.84 inventory and contingency reserve. +Six months to June 30 vs. $4.08 
in like 1952 period. tData compiled to September 30. 
se 

Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc. 

Incorporated: 1931, Michigan, consolidating two businesses, established 


in 1888 and 1918. Office: 1927 Twelfth St., 
meeting: Third Monday in December. 
28, 1952): 1,350. 

sion gol 


Long term deb 
Capital stock (32. BP DEED bavi sdcnakac ses esosSeapesbacaboueke 381,596 shs 


Detroit 16, Mich. Annual 
Number of stockholders (November 


Business: Operates four chains of drug stores: (1) Cunning- 
ham’s with 104 popular priced stores throughout Michigan; 
(2) Marshall’s with 49 units in Ohio; (3) Shapero’s with 13 
higher class stores in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania; and 
(4) Schettler’s with 7 in Michigan. Also operates an ice 
cream plant and photo-finishing facilities. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $7.7 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.2 
million; U.S. Gov’ts, $1.8 million; inventories, $6.9 million. 
Book value of stock, $35.28 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Profit margins are fairly well stabilized, and 
program of moderate year-to-year expansion should help 
expand sales volume. 


Comment: 
category. 


Shares are in the businessman’s investment 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 x1953 

Earned per share.... $3.12 7$3.01 $3.71 $3.71 §$4.59 $4.41 $4.02 $3.06 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.25 1.12% 1.25 1.50 1.87% 1.75 1.75 

MOE: © cc pepeeswaxiee 411g 28 241% 25% 26% 31% 32 34% 

OT saveaccdcvestave 22% 19% 155% 16 20 25 26% 23 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. 7fAfter $0.38 inventory reserve. tEx- 


cluding undistributed equities in unconsolidated subsidiaries’ earnings, $0.39 in 1948, 
$0.46 in 1949. §Revised to consolidate subsidiaries’ and parents’ earnings. {Nine 
months to June 30 vs. $3.06 in like 1952 period. x—Data to September 30. 
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Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, succeeding a company organized in 1904 
to continue an established business. Offices: Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y., and Bethlehem, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
in April at 100 W. Tenth St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 2 22,318; common, - 83,766. 


Capitalization: 


CE eS Se Oe a PEO LAr Ce fo $298,314,000 
eproceted stock 7% cum. (S100 pet) 065.6 ccc. vis wesc eee 933,887 shs 
ROITNOKE EDO: “RAND IRIE 85 fa:cciacicd cass ca oss a ts Sean Gane eam 9,582,942 shs 


be “Not callable. 


Business: Completely integrated steel unit, second largest 
in the industry with an ingot steel capacity of 17.6 million 
tons per year; is also the foremost domestic shipbuilder and 
largest fabricator and erector of structural steel; a builder 
of railroad freight and mine cars and an important manu- 
facturer of oil well, hydraulic and other machinery. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $500.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $115.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $287.0 million; inventories, $281.7 million. Book value 
of common stock, $89.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
clearance of arrears in 1936; on common 1916-24, 1929-32, 
1936-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Business volume follows broad trend of industrial 
production, with company’s strong trade position and prod- 
uct diversification usually cushioning effect of recurring 
business recessions. Is carrying forward a _ well-balanced 
expansion program designed to assure maintenance of its 
proportionate share of expanding steel business. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is 
one of the better-situated equities in its cyclical group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
tEarned per share... $2.70 §$4.98 $9.36 $9.68 $12.15 $10.43 §$8.80 {$5.87 
tEarned per share... 3.93 §4.98 12.34 9.68 13.22 10.43 §8.80 {5.87 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.40 4.10 4.00 4.00 3.00 
High ..ccccccccccecs 38% 354% 39% 33% 49% 60 55% 57% 
LOW wccccccccccccces 28% 25% 30% 23% 30% 46% 46% 44% 


* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. +Before contingency, inventory and insur- 
ance reserves (credits in 1946, 1948 and 1950). tAfter such adjustments. §After $6.63 
debit in settlement of litigation. {Six months to June 30 vs. $2.20 in like 1952 period. 
# Data to September 30. 





Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware; established 1920. Office: 3000 Ocean Park 
Blvd., Santa Monica, Cal. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (November 30, 1952): 8,486. 


Capitalization: 


RA SN Nos 66:6 os Asi ch Sen's sbscres a cenebenncdekewescneneeaeen 
RRL MOE CM MUNIN owe ccctorsctcaseneecunsebereeseoenaee 1,200, iio. as 


Business: One of the largest manufacturers of aircraft and 
aircraft parts (except engines). Company’s DC-4s and the 
DC-6 series are the world’s most widely used transports in 
respect to passengers carried and miles flown. The larger 
and faster DC-7 is now in production and passenger jet 
transports are being considered. A wide range of military 
planes, rockets and guided missiles is also produced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital May 31, 1953, 
$57.8 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $42.6 million; unreimbursed 
costs and fees, $50.9 million. Book value of stock, $79.93 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1930-33, 1936, and 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Company is among the leading suppliers of com- 
mercial aircraft, but sales and earnings are more dependent 
upon U.S. Government military procurement policies. 

Comment: The stock is one of the better situated members 
of a highly cyclical group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND. RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.... $1.81 D$1.78 $4.86 $4.59 $6.01 $5.76 $8.99 {$8.36 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... 3.75 1.25 2.50 4.62% 3.12% 3.50 3.75 4.00 
RE 5 exci nsw ste 590 5436 38 33% 36% 486 66% 65% 72% 
Oe Oe Pr eS 31% 2256 23% 24% 34% 43% 52 60 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1951. 7Six months to May 31 vs. $3.65 in like 
1951-52 period. tData to September 30. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Belding Heminway Company, Inc. 





International Salt Company 





Incorporated: 1947, Delaware, as successor to business established in 
1863. Office: 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: About 4,350. 
Capitalization: 


en TEE Pee ETS TOOT ETE CT Pe ET TUTTO. $2,200,000 
Se ere a errr er ee -+- 408,700 shs 


Business: Manufactures and distributes threads of silk, 


nylon, orlon, rayon and cotton for wholesale and retail out- 


lets; largest in the field, normally accounting for half of 
total production. Also makes silk, nylon, orlon and rayon 
fabrics for apparel manufacturers and retailers as well as 
nylon and rayon women’s underwear. Trade names include 
Belding, Heminway, Corticelli and Richardson. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1953, $7.0 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $102,586; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$149,594; inventories, $6.4 million. Book value of stock, $23.35 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-28, and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Although company is largely dependent upon de- 
mand from the historically erratic textile industry, results 
usually show better stability than for most textile units. 


Comment: Stock is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.... $2.46 *$4.00 $3.26 $1.48 $3.23 $1.49 $1.10 $0.75 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.90 1.15 1.40 1.25 1.30 0.62% 0.47% 
ED ¢cacceesxuwense 28% 185% 20% 16 18% 19% 15% 14 
TAD scccvcsscevsone - 15 12% 14% 11% 13% 14% 10% 1l 

*Before $0.98 contingency reserves. +Six months to June 30 vs. $0.23 in like 1952 
period. tData to September 30. 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, to acquire established businesses. Offices: 
Scranton 2, Pa., ‘and 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. Annual 


meeting: Third Monday in April at 117 Main St., Flemington, N. J: 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 2,660. 

Capitalization: 
eee ete ee a eae $210,000 
ees CIN GU OO by fa adds hc otek a 6 nk vcs ce wad oweniwanda 480,000 shs 


Business: World leader in its field; produces about one- 
quarter of all salt consumed in the U.S. Product is derived 
from mineral deposits in New York, Louisiana and Michigan, 
and from evaporation of brine. About 75% of production is 
rock salt which is used by practically every basic industry. 
Package brand is Sterling. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $3.6 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $2.9 million. 
Book value of stock, $36.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915 to date. 

Outlook: Operations and earnings are characterized by sta- 
bility, although sales to some extent follow the general busi- 
ness cycle. Policy of selling under long term contract avoids 
sharp price fluctuations. 


Comment: Stock is of investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. - & 47 $3.38 $3.65 $3.46 $4.60 $5.32 $4.96 $2.14 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.25 2.50 2.50 1.50 
FRI ccnedeuctauadas 35% 293% 32 30% 35 49% 57 55 
LOW cccccdccsccccsce 264% 23% 26% 25 26 35 45 42 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. 


{Six months to June 30 vs. $2.44 in like 
1952 period. {Data to September 30. 





The Pacific Coast Company 


United States Lines Co. 





Incorporated: 1897, New Jersey, succeeding a foreclosed business. General 
office: Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Cal. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (April 21, 1952): First 
preferred, 173; second preferred, 229; coommon, 289. 

Capitalization: 

Me I< ha chit ren ck cane acd Ede dace secnedse ces Amanded $3,492,232 
*First preferred stock $5 non-cum. (no par).......-.......00- 15,250 shs 
*tSecond preferred stock $4 non-cum. (nO par)............eee- 40,000 shs 


Ce I Ue 6b he ekc ce be ikccdececuweweseesccnests 70,000 shs 


*Not callable. 
share annually. 





Shares equally with common in any dividend over $4 a 


Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries own iron 
and timber lands, lumber and plywood mills and yards, an 
oil tanker and miscellaneous properties; operates principally 
in the Seattle area. In 1952, acquired a half interest (and 
option on the remainder) in California-Pacific Plywoods and 
all stock of Standley Creek Lumber Co.; in 1953 acquired 
Pacific Laminates, Inc. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $1.5 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $760,168. Book value 
of combined preferred and common stocks, $59.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: First preferred payments 1898-1921; 
1924-28, 1945-48; 1951 and 1953; second preferred 1898-1921, 
1925-27; 1951 and 1953; common, 1898-1915, 1917-20 and 1951 
and 1953. (1947-48 dividends on second preferred and com- 
mon enjoined by court; additional payments made for liti- 
gation expenses in 1951.) 

Outlook: Marginal position of company indicates difficulty 
in developing consistent earning power under normal com- 
petitive conditions. 


Comment: All issues are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 


AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 





1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share....D$1.47 $2.45 $2.44 D$5.93 $2.31 $7.88 $1.01 $2.37 
Dividends paid .... None *1.00 *1.00 None None *1.73% None 3.00 
High ebvdenctaces es 25% 19 15 10% 22 35 38% 48 
EOP ie cu casnesodes 12% 9% 81% 7% 7% 17% 25% 35% 
*See ‘“‘Dividend record.”’ 


7Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $1.34 - like 1952 
period. {Data to September 30. D—Deficit. 


OCTOBER 7, 1953 





Incorporated: 1893, New Jersey. Office: 1 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after first Monday in June at 51 Newark 
St., Hoboken, N. J. Number of stockholders (March 28, 1953): Preferred, 
1,004; common, 8,938. 


Capitalization: 


iii nnn cine cs daddnnescsdececsadeecstaaend - $47,102,920 
*Preferred stock eA cum. 135,874 shs 
CE GF Es 6 dekh ce ik cccceceucinscccoasaneeeeesed 1,502,626 shs 


*Callable at $10.50. 


Business: Operates trans-Atlantic and Pacific shipping 
services. Conducts freight service to Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, Philippines and the Far East. About 20% of 1952 
voyage revenues applied to passenger and 80% to 46 cargo 
vessels, as against 15% and 85%, respectively, in 1951. In 
1952, formally accepted S/S United States at $31 million 
(approximate) subsidy price and is suing the United States 
for $8.7 million balance of full subsidy agreed upon. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $4.9 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; estimated 
accrued operating differential subsidy, $19.0 million. Book 
value of common stock, $32.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: On International Mercantile Marine Co., 
capital stock, $2.00 in 1930 and $1.00 in 1931. Regular pay- 
ments on preferred; on common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Although company possesses the fastest and most 
modern ships in Atlantic service, foreign shipping with lower 
rates and increasingly keen competition constitute an ad- 
verse long-term factor. 


Comment: Both preferred and common are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 x1953 
*Earned per share.. 185. 67 6.79 $$2.24 $3.62 $2.13 $4.94 $6.95 {$2.00 
Dividends paid ..... .00 2.12% 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Ee a a 24% 21% 16% 18 20% 23% 22% 
Be = cbckasndcscdecs 1356 16% 11% 11% 14% 17 18% 17% 


*Through 1948, it includes operating differential subsidy, before possible recapture; 
after recapture provision in 1949 and since. tfRevised. tIncludes $1.92 liquidating 
distribution of Oceanic Steam Navigation Realization Co. §Paid 10% in_ stock. 
{Six months to June 30 vs. $3.34 in like 1952 period. x—Data to September 30. 
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these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 
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Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 


How to Plan Your Investments With Confi- 
dence—A folder giving some straightforward 
thinking on a problem vital to all investors. 
Discusses the fundamentals of wise investing 
followed by professional investors. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Close Corporation — Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries—a 
48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


3/o%. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Municipal Bond Holders — Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 
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Financial Summary 














































































































—<— READ LEFT SCALE | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE—> 270 
260 7 t t 935-39 = 100 
it: “SA\_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 7’ 
220 \ Federal Reserve Board ——f*/ V 250 
200 ‘ aN WA 240 
160 v 220 
0 gat 
120°To93 9a 1945 1946 1987 1988 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 AM J J ASO 
e 3— 1952 
Trade Indicators ja tae tan ‘eee 
TElectric Output (RW)... . 2650 c sca cec sss 7,962 8,394 8,353 7,624 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 91.4 95.1 94.9 105.7 
Piet Gar Leics: |< c02chiskeleeaenense 710,554 823,884 780,000 862,061 
en 1952 
Sept. 9 Sept. 16 Sept. 23 Sept. 24 
Wet LOWE 6 faccceaccsdacdy { Federal $40,099 $40,261 $39,942 $36,697 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,957. 23,295 23,035 21,782 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,748 2,539 2,344 2,098 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 - 31,512 31,604 31,393 32,127 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 4... 53,034 53,527 52,801 52,990 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,490 1,419 1,239 1,004 
Toney in CercROWO 5.x 5s on den oeiok tented cee 30,479 30,335 30,210 29,247 





§000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. fEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones om 1953 ————1953—___, 
Averages: Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 Sept. 28 Sept. 29 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 262.35 262.45 263.31 264.79 264.77 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads ... 94.26 94.04 93.99 95.31 94.88 112.21 90.56 
15 Utilities .... 49.08 49.28 49.35 49.45 49.65 53.88 47 87 
OS SEGEES .x.s.. 100.97 101.01 101.19 101.93 101.87 113.96 98.24 
si 1953 - 
Details of Stock Trading: Sept. 23 Sept. 24 Sept. 25 Sept. 28 Sept. 29 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)....... 1,240 1,020 910 1,150 1,170 
ee aS, Ce ren 1,120 1,090 1,025 1,080 1,116 
Number of Advances..............- 615 453 443 622 479 
Number of Declines................ 240 348 291 218 371 
Number Unchanged ............... 265 289 291 240 266 
WU OD bn ee cette dev daewoes ox 3 3 3 5 10 
EN BE vais cethunsscateesees ac 26 28 20 17 20 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average...... 94.95 95.10 95.14 95.26 95.29 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........... $2,560 $2,620 $1,990 $3,000 $3,101 
- 1953— - ‘ 1953 : 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug. 26 Sept.2 Sept.9 Sept.16 Sept. 2% High Low 
2 ere res 3.253% 3.266% 3.283% 3.288% 3.248% 3.408% 3.002% 
| RETR PR CTT 3.580 3.583 3.585 3.600 3.588 3.688 3.325 
_ eerie: ieenre 3.822 3.835 3.838 3.843 3.819 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.08 6.15 6.13 6.29 6.24 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.37 6.56 6.63 6.84 6.78 6.84 5.43 
et err 5.46 5.55 5.50 5.73 5.65 5.73 5.04 
ae 6.00 6.08 6.06 6.23 6.18 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 29, 1953 





Shares 

Traded 

Studebaker Corporation ................. 68,400 
ee eee rere 52,300 
General Motors ......... danukierienscnen 49,800 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 41,700 
Pacthe Gas BOCs. 6. csi ena ca dk 38,600 
Umited. States Giheek. oo 2is fPiacevawess 38,200 
North American Aviation................ 38,000 
Lockheed AMCIME 2... iiss. = cig s's oss i vases 37,500 
New York Central Railroad.............. 36,400 
ce er Ce err ree 33,400 


-————Closing Net 
Sept. 22 Sept. 29 Change 
22% 225% + ¥% 
23% 23% +% 
55%4 561% + % 
153% 153% + % 
36% 3634 + % 
35 35% +% 
165% 17% +14 
23% 24 + % 
20% 2034 + % 
40% 42% +2% 
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Ane: | CHANGED TO CAMELS YEARS Bob: SO MANY FRIENDS SMOKE 
AGO BECAUSE TO ME THEY TASTE BETTER CAMELS, 1 TRIED THEM AND FOUND | LIKE 
AND ARE SO MILD. YOU TRY THEM, TOO. THEM BETTER THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE. 


as 





FIRST IN MILDNESS, 
FLAVOR AND POPULARITY 














LATEST FIGURES* SHOW GREATEST VOTE OF MAKE CAMEL’S FAMOUS 
CONFIDENCE IN HISTORY FOR CAMELS! 30-DAY MILDNESS TEST. 


CAM EL Smoke only Camels for 30. days and 
you'll find out what you’ve been missing! 
Camel’s lead over 2nd Place Brand 
2nd PLACE Se ae OBE 1 ® From coast to coast, more people prefer Camels 
than any other brand. Men and women, of all ages, 


Camel’s lead 3rd Place Brand ; . : . 
3rd Bt nee amel’s lead over 3rd Place Brand_ y= 7 in every walk of life are trying, testing and 


ie preferring Camels. What this must mean to you 
Ciel 6 Bead ener Ath Plune Bédad = is that Camels’ costly tobaccos give you rich 
4th: oon ee ee Ce 1 flavor and genuine mildness — pack after pack. 


*From Printers’ Ink, 1963 Yes — smoking Camels is more pure pleasure! 




















